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OYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC, Tenterden - street, W. 
Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter 1830. 


Patrons: Her Majesty the QUEEN and the ROYAL FAMILY. 
i. Principal—Dr, A. C. MackEnzix, 
NEXT FORTNIGHTLY CONCERT THIS (SATURDAY) EVENING, July 5, at 


8 o'clock, . 
JAMES G, SYME, Secretary. 





OYAL COLLEGE of MUSIC, Kensington Gore. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883. 
President—H.R,H. Tue Princg or WALEs, K.G. 
Director —Sir Georce Grove, D.C.L., LL.D. 
NEXT COLLEGE CONCERT will take place on July 10, at 8 o’clock. 
Regulations and other information may be obtained from Mr, George Watson, Registrar, 


at the College. 
CHARLES MORLEY, Hon. Sec. 





TION and EXAMINATION. Inst. 1872, 
President—The EARL of ABERDEEN. 
Warden—The Rev. H. G. BONAVIA HUNT, Mus. D., F.R.S.E, 
Director of Studies—Prof. BRADBURY TURNER, Mus.B. 

The next STUDENTS’ CHAMBER MUSIC CONCERT will take place at Princes’ Hall 
on Wednesday, July 9th, at 8 o’clock. 

Tue programme includes :—Fantasia in C minor (Mozart). with 2nd Pianoforte part by 
Edward Greig, Song ‘‘The Willow Song’ (Sullivan), Rhapsody No. 2, for pianoforte 
(test). Violin Solo “ Mazurka’’ (Zarzychi), Sestett MS. for Pianoforte and Wind 

ustrumerts (Frank Swinford), Ballade in A flat for Pianoforte (Chopin), Song, “Salve 
di mora,” Faust (Gounod), Recitation, Scenes from 3rd and 4th Acts of King John 
(Shakespeare), Part Songs for Female Voices (J. Gordon Saunders, Mus.D.), Tema and 
Variations for two Pianofortes in B flat (Schumann), Grande Finale from 2nd Act *‘ Nozze 
di Figaro’”’ (Mozart), Violin Solos (a) Romanze, (b) Saltarello MS. (A. Mistowski 
Student), Songs (a) Paquerette (Godard), (b) Madrigal (Chaminade), Vocal duet, “ Di 
Santo ardor,’ La Favorita, (Donizetti), Pianoforte Solo (a) novelette (E major) 
(Schumann), (b) Etude ‘Si oiseau jétais” (Henselt), and Part Songs (a) ‘* Wreath ye the 
steps” (Schumann), and (b) ‘‘ Night, lovely night ’’ (F. Berger). 

Tickets, price 5s, and 2s. 6d., may be obtained at the Hall; from Messrs. A. Hammond 
No. 5, Vigo-street, W.; or from the undersigned. 

By order of the Academical Board, 
Mandeville-place, Manchester-square, W. SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 


eae e COLLEGE, LONDON.—For MUSICAL EDUCA- 





O F ORGANIST 5S. 


July 15... F.C), Examination (Paper Work) at 10 a.m. 
“3 16... F.C.O, Examination (Organ Playing) at 10 a.m. 
= 17... F.C.O, Examination (Organ Playing) at 10 a.m. 
“a 18 ... Distribution of Diplomas at 11 a.m. 
fe 22 .., A,C.O, Examination (Paper Work) at 10 a.m. 
* 23 A.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing) at 10 a.m. 
a 24 A.C.O, Examination (Organ Playing) at 10 a.m. 
pe 25 Diploma Distribution at 11 a.m, 


a 31 ... Annual General Meeting at 8 p.m. 
_ N.B.—Candidates’ names for Midsummer F,C.O, and A.C.O, Examinations must be sent 
in on or before July 8th. 


Hart-street, Bloomsbury, W. E, H. TURPIN, Hon. Secretary. 


IN SIX GRADES, Price Two Shillings each. 


Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY 
Bart., M.A., Mus, Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus, Doe. , 
gee MUSICIAN: A Quide for Pianoforte Stude 

: nts 

By RIDLEY PRENTICE. . 
Contains Analyses of well-known Piecesprogressively arranged, enabling the Pupil t: 
unite a Study of Musical Form with the ordinary Pianoforte Practice. - 
Times.—“ A most valuable work, written by a teacher of great experience to meet a 
ressing want. As the ‘ Musician’ provides a full critical analysis of about a quarter of 
he pieces in the list, and gives clear help towards the analysis of the rest, it is manifest 
we have a great boon in these little books for both teachers and students. The intrinsic 
excellence of this series is sufficient to ensure its success as soon as known.” 


Saturday Review.—‘‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal road f. ir- 
ing technical knowledge, but Mr. Ridley Prentice’s road is in every wey the pleasantest 
that has yet been laid before any pianoforte student,” 


Academy.—‘‘ A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant lan Ww 
heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily interpret asd enjoy 
beautiful music.” : 


School Board Chronicle.—“ A usefut-book for earnest teachers.”’ 
Monthly Music Record.—"‘ No more valuable work of the kind exists.’’ 
W. SWANN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster-square ; and all 
Book and Music Sellers, 








ee ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN, 


Under the Direction of AUGUSTUS HARIS, 
THIS (SATURDAY) EVENING, at 8:0, “ Le Prop»ete.” 
MONDAY, at 8:0, “‘ Les Huguenots.” 





ICHTER CONCERTS. — ST. JAMES’S HALL. — Under the 
direction of Mr. N. Vert.—Conductor Dr. Hans Richter. THE LAST CONCERT 

BUT ONE, MONDAY NEXT, July 7, at 8:30. Orchestra of 100 performers. Leader, 
Mr. Ernst Schiever. Tickets, 15s., 10s. 6d., 5s., and 2s, 6d. ; of the usual Agents, and at 
Tree’s Office, St. James’s Hall.—N. Vert, 6, Cork-street, W. 


R. MALCOLM LAWSON’S CONCERT, STEINWAY HALL, 
MONDAY EVENING, July 7, at 8:30. Artistes: Madame Antoinette Sterling, 

Miss Alice Gomez, Miss Marie Howell; Mr. Herbert E. Thorndike and Mr. William 
Nicholl. The Purcell Choir, accompanied by Miss Helen Wirgman. Miss Clara Fisher 
violin; Masters Dettmar and Otto Dressel, violins. Conductors, Mr. Malcolm Lawson and 
Mr. Herbert E. Thorndike. At the piano, Miss Mary Carmichael.—Stalls, 7s. 6d. and 5s. ; 
balcony, 2s. 6d. Tickets at Steinway Hall, Lower Seymour-street ; at Chappell’s; and of 
Miss Mabel Holland, Niddry Lodge, Campden-bill, W. 


AX HAMBOURG (aged 10) will give a PIANOFORTE 
RECITAL at PRINCES’ HALL on SATURDAY AFTERNOON, July 12, at 3. 

Max Hambourg was born at Bogoutchar (South Russia, Voronesh district) on the lst 
August, 1880, and commenced to study the pianoforte two years and a half ago under his 
father, a professor at the Moscow Conservatoire. He played for the first time in public 
at Moscow in June, 1889. Tickets, 7s. 6d., 3s., and Is., of the usual agents and at the 








ISS ADELA VERNON and Mile. GABRIELLE VAIL- 

LAINT’S MORNING CONCERT on SATURDAY AFTERNOON next, July 5, 

at 3 o’clock, STEINWAY HALL. Tickets 10s. 6d., 5s., 1s., of Miss Adela Vernon, 3, 
Upper Gloucester place, N.W.; Mlle. Gabrielle Vaillant, 92, Westbourne Park-road, W. 
and at Messrs. Chappell and Co,’s, 50, New Bond-street, W. 





— “CECILIA” LITERARY AND MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 


9 QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
Tur Fottowmne Rooms arg Now AVAILABLE 

NEWS ROOM.—This room is on the Ground Floor, and is supplied with some of the 

leading Daily and other Newspapers, Magazines, &c. In connection is a Refresh 

ment Bar, which will be conducted on Temperance principles, 
BILLIARD ROOM a ; ; val 
GENERAL WRITING ROOM 
WRITING ROOM FOR LADIES 
CLASS ROOMS ; on n a ied 
THE LIBRARY On the Second Floor, 


There are also other rooms which will be utilised as soon as need shall arise. 


On the First Floor. 





TERMS OF ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION FOR MEMBERSHIP. 
Town oe nal - .. £1 Lt O | Juniors (under 16 years)—Town... £010 6 
Country ae ees was 010 6 os ” - —Country 0 5 0 
Shorter terms of Subscription are permissible, but only Annual Subsetibers will be 
regarded as Members: such only may write and receive letters at the Institute or use the 
Library Books. 
The Institute will be at the service of subscribers during the following hours :— 
For Ladies— From 8:30 a.m, to 8:30 p.m. 
For Gentlemen—From 8:30 a.m. to 11;30 p.m. 
For Juniors—From 1 p.m. to 8:30 p.m. 
The above hours may be extended to meet the exigencies of those who wish to attend 
the Classes, for which there will be special fees. 
All Subscriptions and fees are to be paid in advance. 
lst January to 24th December. 
For further particulars apply at the Institute, 


Annual Subscriptions date from 








HE VOICE. 

Consult JOSIAH RICHARDSON (Voice Specialist) upon all matters connected 
with Singing and Speaking, such as Full tone, Extension of Compass, Equalisation of 
Registers, Flexibility, Power, Clear Articulation, &. 


SCHOOL OF VOICE§ CULTIVATION, EXETER HALL, STRAND. 








THE ART OF SINGING, 


New Edition Revised and Improved of 
COURSE of STUDY and PRACTICE for the VOICE 
By T. WALLWORTH. ‘ 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon which he has 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Mr. Iver M‘Kay, and other 
successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 


London: HAMMOND and CO. (late Jullien), 5, Vigo-street; and of the Author, at 
residence, 27, Harley-street W. 
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MADAME MOODY - MANNERS 


Née MISS FANNY MOODY, 


Late Prima Donna Carl Rosa Opera Company) 
AND 


MR. CHARLES MANNERS 


Late Principal Bass Carl Rosa Opera Company), 
ARE NOW 
BOOKING CONCERT AND ORATORIO ENGAGEMENTS 
FOR NEXT SEASON. 


ARTISTS CAN BE ENGAGED SEPARATELY OR TOGETHER, 
OR CAN PROVIDE A QUARTETTE PARTY 
For Terms, &., apply to Mr. CHARLES MANNERS, care of Colonel MANSERGH, 
HIGH-CLASS FOR 


104, Elgin Crescent, Kensington Park, London, W. 
PIANOS, mmmmttow, S10 10s, 
WARRANTED, 


FULL COMPASS, SEVEN 


LONDON MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, 
54, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 


THESE 


OCTAVES,” 


Originators of the £10 10s. Pianoforte. Agents for WARD’S 
PATENT PIANOFORTE LAMP, 10s. 6d. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


POSCOOCOCOSOOOOOCOOOOOSE 


CASSON'S PATENT ORGAN @O., 


22a, ADDISON TERRACE, UXBRIDGE ROAD, 
NOTTING HILL, LONDON. 


Separate Pedal eee for pees eeiieaad: Expressive 

and Controllable Pedal Basses. Perfect Control of all 

Couplers. Reduction of number of Claviers without 
Loss of Efficiency, &c., &c. 


e Testimonials from Mr, W. T. Best, Rev. Sir F, A. Gore Ouseley, Bart., Dr. Spark, 


Dr. J.C. Bridge, M.A., Dr. E. W. Taylor, F.C.O., the late Mr. J. Stimpson, Mr. R: 
Bartholomew, Mr. J. Heywood, Birmingham, Mr. G. A, Audsley, F.R.ILB.A., Mr. A.J 
Hipkins, F.S.A., &e., &e. 

FOR 


TUBULAR PNEUMATIC ORGANS. 


POSSSCOOOSOOOOOOOS 


MELLOWES and CO Lead Pipe piso SHEFFIELD. 


DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE. 





For Sore Throat, Hoarseness, and Relaxed Throat, also for Improving the Voice. 
FOR SINGING and SPEAKING 
Without fatiguing the Voice. 
Celebrated in every town in Europe, India, America, and the Colonies. Testimonials from 
Patti, Trebelli, Patey, Santley, and the most eminent medical men, 
Sold in boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. ; also in bottles for abroad. 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OOOO OOOO86000060OO88 
Per inch 
Per Per line (Displayed 
: : insertion, after, advts.) 
Special Not (Front Page, as far as space will 
\s rm ( oncerts, Theatres, Amusements, 
icture Gallerie » Di nners, &c., 4 lines or under... i er 
Publisher Anuounceme uts, Trades, Auctions, 

Houses and Apartments to Let, &c., 6 lines or 

under ie ll 6s. Od 
Advertisements Ove hes “ader, 4 lines ¢ or under : 6s. Od are — 
Parag mage 26 vertisements (under re ding matter), 

4 lines or under ee ere!) || rn — 
Births, De iths, and Marriages, 4 lines or under... 2s ee SS —_— 
Situations, Vacant or Wanted, 4 lines or Leeapony r 2s. Od, Os. 6d. ° o— 

eoitor, Half, or Whe » Pag as per arrangement with Manager. 





MR. DANIEL MAYER’S 
FORTHCOMING CONCERTS. 








PRINCES’ HALL, MONDAY, JULY 7, at 3:30. 


Madame AMY SHERWIN’S CONCERT. 
Assisted by 


M. EMILE pre MLYNARSKI anv HERR E, DENHOF. 


Under the Immediate Patronage of 


" Fie NDERGAST, Esq. 
WESTGARTH, Esq 
THE RIGHT HON, Sik —" LES 
ROBINSON, G.C.M.G., 
ADMIRAL SIR GEORGE TRY ON, 


K.C.B. 
SIR SAUL SAMUEL, B. K.C.M.G. 
E. GRISSELL, Es 
C, ALGERNON MOREING, Esq. 
S. A. STEPHEN, Esq. 
FRED. G. WAN Tr, Esq. 


LADY KNUTSFORD. 
THE HON. LADY ROBINSON. | 
LADY BROOKE (Rhanée of een). | | 
LADY BLYTH. 

LADY FREMANTLE, 

MRS. yt ae 

LURD BRASSEY, C.B. 

SIR WILLIAM ROBINSON, G.C.M.G. 
ADMIRAL FAIRFAX, C.I H 
SIR ARTHUR BLYTH, eC, MG. | 
CHARLES LETT, Esq. 


And many othér distinguished persons, 





at 3:30. 


RECITAL. 


PRINCES’ HALL, THURSDAY, JULY 10, 


Herr Von Zur MUHLEN’S VOVAL 





ST. JAMES’S HALL, NOVEMBER. 
M. PADEREWSKI’S TWO PIANOFORTE RECITALS. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL, DECEMBER. 


M. SAPELLNIKOFF’S PIANOFORTE RECITAL. 


JAMES’S HALL, JANUARY, 1891. 


HERR STAVENHAGEN’S ORCHESTRAL CONCERT. 


Assisted by Miss AGNES DENIS. 


First Performance of Herr Stavenhagen’s Dramatic Scena, “ Sulecka, 


Conducted by the Composer and sung by Miss Denis. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL, FEBRUARY, 1891. 


Herr STAVENHAGEN’S PIANOFORIE RECITAL. 





Lists of Artistes who have entrusted Mr. Mayer with the 
Management of their Engagements on Application. 





DANIEL MAYER, 


CONCERT AND OPERA AGENT, 


180, NEW BOND STREET,3 LONDON, W. 





Appress—* LISZT, LONDON.” 
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A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT.—These Remedies 
have stood the test of Fifty Years’ Experience, and are pronounced the best 
medicines for family use. Tens of thousands of written testimonials bear witness to their 
marvellous curative properties. They are acknowledged by the whole civilised world to 
be of the greatest efficacy in every form of disease. Sold by all Chemists and Patent 
Medicine Vendors. Manufactured only at Thomas Holloway’s Establishment, 78, New 
Oxford-street, Lundon. N.B.—Advice gratis at the above address, daily, between the 
hours of 11 and 8, or by letter. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
—— 


For Foreign Countries and Colonies 
within Postal Union. 


For United Kingdom. 


Per ANU «1.000.000.0000 20:15 0) doe Annum iscsessssecseee £017 0 
» Half-year oe O 7 6) ,, Half-year .......c00 0 8 6 
9: OER asiceedcaccoccnies AB sp ID encicenvacssacaces 0 4 4 


(Payable in advance.) 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 
—_——_>———- 


*,* All advertisements for the current week's resue should be 
lodged with the Printer not later than noon Thursday. 


*.* MSS. and Letters intended for publication must be addressed 
to Tu Eprror, 396, Strand, W.C. Rejected MSS. cannot be 
returned unless accompanied by stamped directed envelope. 
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FACTS AND COMMENTS. 


a eed 


We have recently taken more than one occasion to protest 
against the doctrine that “subject” is a thing of no account in 
art, or that has any more importance than to afford the artist an 
“opportunity for intelligent treatment.” The theory is not, of 
course, so new as its latest and most noisy adherents would wish 
us to believe; but its persistent and clamorous utterance in some 
quarters seems so likely to ensure its partial reception by the 
unthinking that we are constrained to oppose it as often as may be. 
We therefore make no apology for quoting a paragraph contained in 
a recent criticism on the admirable art-work of Mr. Charles Keene 
(he of “ Punch ”’) which seems to reach the very nadir of absurdity. 
“You look at it as an aspect, a pictorial combination of black-and- 
white, an effect achieved by certain contrasts of light with dark and 
line with form, before you dream of inquiring into its details, and 
you master it point by point before you care to take a thought of 
the legend it is supposed to illustrate and the joke itis given out as 
intended to portray. The character, the fun, the furniture and 
decoration—in a word, the literary interest—are all of them sub- 
ordinate to the pictorial quality. Yes, the old gentleman (now you 
look at him !) is delightful, of course ; and the suggestion of breadth 
and extreme solidity conveyed by the back-view of his helpmeet is 
simply enchanting. But these elements are only a pretext for design. 
The facts are beyond questioning, the presentation of character is 
not less exhilarating than accomplished, the jest is delightfully con- 








JOHN BROADWOOD anv SONS, 
Pianoforte Makers 
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Great Pulteney Street, London, W, 











veyed ; but the artist has seen them first and last as not as so much 
literature-in-the-flat but as so many elements in a scheme that is 
nothing if not pictorial. That they happen to be interesting and 
attractive for other reasons and from another point of view has really 
nothing to do with it.” 

+ * 

Here, surely, is folly’s last word, It would be hard to find a 
more singular instance of blindness to the fundamental principles 
by which art is united to every other form of intellectual life. 
Whose finger has traced the line which marks art out as a thing 
self-contained and self-sufficing ? We repeat that the theory which, 
in direct opposition to this, asserts that subject is the sole thing of 
importance in art is equally to be repudiated ; but the human mind 
is so complex, its functions are so inextricably co-operative, that 
it is more than foolish to attempt to separate them. Let us grant 
that ethics and art are different things; none the less for that do 
they constantly and closely overlap, and none the less do they 
refuse to be completely severed. And what is true of ethics is true 
also of the functions and phases of intellect and emotion which 
cannot be classed under that head. We do not profess an intimate 
acquaintance with Mr. Keene’s views on art, but it would seem that 
a more unfelicitous illustration of our contemporary’s views could 
hardly have been chosen. Mr. Keene’s drawings are palpably the 
expression in line of a vivid sense of humour, and their value as 
designs is certainly not their most striking quality; although we 
gladly admit, of course, their supreme excellence in this respect. 
The two attributes of plastic beauty and expressive significance are 
equally necessary to all art-work other than a wall-paper or a book- 
cover, and it is their union in equal proportions which constitutes 
the highest art. “ As music is the poetry of sound,” said Mr. Whist- 
ler, d propos of this question, “ so is painting the poetry of sight, 
and the subject matter has nothing to do with harmony of 
sound and colour. The great composers knew this; Beethoven 
and the rest wrote music—simply music—symphony in this key, 
concerto or sonata in that.” Mr. Whistler is usually so brilliant 
that he can afford to dispense with truth; but here the accus- 
tomed brilliance is so conspicuously absent that it is necessary to 
comment on the equally marked absence of truth. The butterfly 
has never heard, we suppose, of the Pastoral Symphony, or we 
would know that Beethoven had a “ programme” for it; nor can 
he be aware that the composer certainly had a “ literary” intention 
in writing the C minor symphony. After all, we may perhaps 
leave Mr. Whistler, and Mr. Oscar Wilde, and the rest of those 
who preach the gospel of no ideas in art, to fight it out amongst 
themselves. At any rate they take singular pains to exemplify 
their theories in their own work. 


* * 
* 


An ingenious student of the laws which govern the development 
of the human race has pointed out in the New York “Sun” that 
although the son of a musician, an astronomer, or a politician 
frequently adopts his father’s profession, the son of a painter never 
paints. During the dog days of the piano season we have not 
sufficient leisure to examine the theory with the care which so 


important a contribution to social science demands, or to inquire 


how far it is solidly based. But we are constrained to admit that 
it seems to have a very substantial element of truth, and that 
it is of somewhat wider application than is apparently suspected 
by its author. There have been groups of painters who stood to 
each otker in the relationship of brothers, but we do not recollect 
instances of the gift of painting being transmitted from father to 
son. It would also hold true, largely, of poets, novelists, and 
other harmless necessary folk. But the vices of pianism and 
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politics are frequently hereditary, which leads one to the melan- 
choly conclusion of Mark Antony, that it is too often the evil 
deeds of a man which survive him. We are not prepared to agree 
entirely with Count Tolstoi’s views regarding the desirability of 
extirpating the human race; but we are convinced that any 
one who exhibits any taint of this kind should be rigorously 
secluded, and, where the case is hopeless, put mercifully to death. 


* # 
* 


Esoteric Buddhism, as every one knows, has within recent years 
become one of the most fashionable amusements of ladies and 
cranks, and there are few London drawing-rooms in which one 
cannot sometimes witness manifestations of the most convincing 
kind. Cigarettes and strawberries are made to appear out 
of the infinite, messages are transmitted to the most distant 
parts, and other pleasing examples of parlour magic are _per- 
formed, to the great edification -of all sincere seekers after 
truth. We are not here concerned to defend a sublimely beau- 
tiful religion from the discredit into which it is necessarily 
brought by these proceedings. We only desire to notify to the 
world at large that Mr. John C. Freund has recently announced, 
in the appropriate (and appropriating) pages of the “ American 
Musician,” that he isa convert to the faith. That Mr. Freund 
finds some difliculty in expounding the faith that is in him is a 
small matter; for, as a wise man once said, “ I do not care for what 
you believe, but for how you believe it.” Mr. Freund believes 
with a simple, child-like faith, feeling himself to be one therein 
with the most intellectual persons in Europe and America; on 
whose minds, he says, Buddhism “ has gained a tremendous hold.” 
Here follow a few extracts from his confession :— 


* * 
¥ 


“Tf youask what is Buddhism, I would say that it is difficult to 
define in a few words. However, two of its cardinal principles are 
that you must first absolutely conquer self (the physical as well as 
the mental self), and then acquire an infinite sympathy for all 
animate nature, before you can even prepare yourself for an appre- 
ciation of higher things. Buddhism (the esoteric Buddhism of 
philosophy, not the exoteric Buddhism of ceremony and form) 
believes in re-incarnation, not in metempsychosis. It involves a 
science and system of evolution beside which that of Darwin is 
child’s play, the development of intelligence or mind through a 
myriad of experiences of all the myriad conditions of matter, the 
development of soul through mind, the development of spirit 
through soul. 1 will say this for Buddhism: that it is the only 
philosophy which can, to my thinking, a fortiori explain to the 
intelligent mind the apparent injustices of this life and give a 
definite and satisfactory answer to that question which the 
agonized spirit puts so often through its tear-bedimmed eyes to 
the vault above us.” 

« + 
4 

Commenting on this touching revelation, the New York 
“World” remarks as follows: “As the editor annexes no less 
than seven paragraphs of musical intelligence from the ‘World’ 
of lust Sunday in his latest number, and forgets to give a word of 
credit, it is evident that he has attained to ‘the appreciation of 
higher things already.’ But a little journalistic honesty and 
decency would be better for him than volumes of Buddhistiec philo- 
sophy.” ‘This is very heartless writing, and in one point inaccu- 
rate, for it is obvious that Mr. Freund has well nigh reached 
Nirvana, that state of blessed indifference which is the goal of the 
Buddhist. At any rate, he is superbly indifferent to the “question 
which the agonised spirit” of Mr. Polonaski has put to him. 
“Why did you steal my article on Stavenhagen ? ” 





The following remarkable letter has been addressed to the “ Pall 
Mall Gazette” by Mr. Edward Carpenter, who writes as 
follows :— 

“T should like to draw your attention to the performance of the 
Choral Symphony on Saturday by the Philharmonic. I am sorry to 
say it was one of the most melancholy exhibitions of incapacity that 
I have ever witnessed. I have no animus against the Society (or 
rather I had none when I came to the concert), and I came in 
all good faith, expecting to hear Beethoven; but I could hardly 
believe my ears, and more than once I had to look in order to see 
whether the conductor had dropped his baton in the deep slumber 
of the briar-rose. But, no; Mr. Cowen was there, beating time 
with the regularity of a metronome — and with a somewhat similar 
intelligence. As to the band, it appeared to be so entirely preoccupied in 
the effort to play the right notes and to keep time that any rendering of 
the composer’s ideas could, I suppose, hardly be expected. I think I may 
safely say that in all the three first movements there was hardly a point 
of any importance which was not missed. The awful and tragic intention 
of the first movement was entirely lost in a jumble of sound given without 
delicacy and without strength. The divine beauty of the molto vivace, 
which might truly be called ‘a dance of suns and stars,’ was reduced to 
the level of ballet music, and the treatment of the drums was such as you 
might expect in a pantomime. As to the marvellous tenderness of Adagio 
and Andante, all one can say about this combined movement is that 
it was got through, much as a school-girl might get through a transposition 
of it on the piano—glad to get safely to the end. It was only in the final 
chorus that a slight manifestation of intelligent feeling and interest was 
discernible ; but the total rendering of the Symphony was mest lifeless, nor 
could I have believed it possible that this great work could have been so 
treated by a well-known band, had I not heard it with my own ears. Poor 
Beethoven! His bust turned greener and yellower as the afternoon wore 
on. Poor Beethoven! Was it for this that your masterpiece was com- 
posed for the Philharmonic Society ? ” 

We do not know who Mr. Edward Carpenter is, but we can 
assure him that he is very ill-advised to publish so grossly 
exaggerated an account of the last Philharmonic concert. Mr. 
Cowen is probably as conscious as any one that there were defects 
in the performance of the Choral Symphony ; but such a distortion 
of the facts is likely to have a very different effect from that which 
Mr. Carpenter presumably desires. 


* * 
7 


Genius may have its privileges, but it has also its responsi- 
bilities. MM. Jean and Edouard de Reszke and M. Lassalle also 
seem to be unaware of this familiar fact. At the last State 
Concert the trio from “ William Tell” was given by Mr. Lloyd, 
M. Edouard de Reszke, and M. Lassalle. The two latter were 
expressly asked by the Lord Chamberlain to reach Buckingham 
Palace in time to rehearse with Mr, Lloyd, but instead of coming 
at 10 (the concert beginning at 11) they did not appear till 10:50. 
In consequence the trio was very roughly performed, and the two 
artists were, therefore, guilty of an affront not only to art, in the 
person of Mr. Lloyd, but also to the English Court. Such dis- 
courtesy is not unprecedented, we confess, but it is unworthy of 
singers of their reputation. And M. Jean de Reszke had positively 
promised to take part in the concert given on Friday by Madame 
Zoe Caryll, and by his refusal at the last moment compelled the 
lady and her manager (Mr. Vert) to break faith with the public. 
As the famous tenor sang in “ Le Prophite” on the same evening 
the excuse of indisposition scarcely serves. 

+ * 

The course taken by the Wagner Society and Dr. Richter, in 
drawing the programme of last Monday’s concert exclusively from 
the works of Wagner, has in some quarters been accepted as in- 
evitable and right: we confess that we do not regard it with un- 
qualified satisfaction. Once sucha course might have been ad- 
visable, when few opportunities were offered of hearing the Bayreuth 
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master’s works in the concert-room. Now, however, that those 
opportunities are much more frequent, and Wagner’s fame, in 
spite of—or by reason of—the opposition of the “Daily Tele- 
graph”’—-is steadily growing, we think it would be desirable to 
include other works in the programme of the annual concert. 
The exclusion of other music lends colour to the oft-urged reproach 
that the love of Wagner is incompatible with love of Wagner’s 
peers. 
* 

“Le Ménestrel,” writing of the recent production of “Le 
Prophete ” at Covent Garden, says : 

“ Meyerbeer’s opera, though ranked by many musicians among the best of 
his works, is not a favourite with the English public. The reason for this 
must not be sought elsewhere than in the irreligious character of the 
subject which shocks British puritanism. A similar bent of mind was 
responsible for the outcry which a year ago was raised with touching 
unanimity against the performance of the ‘ Roi d Ys’: the intervention 
of Saint Corentin, which occurs in Lalo’s fine opera, is, it appears, a pro- 
fanation such as no English audience could tolerate. Such absurdities do 
not, of course, nerit discussion, but it is none the less true that only the 
other evening again the gallery hissed the three Anabaptists as it is in the 
habit of hissing the villains in melodrama.” H 
To which we may reply with a categorical contradiction. If the 
“Prophéte” is not popular, it is certainly not on account of 
British Puritanism ; and, indeed, we had not before heard that the 
gallery hissed the Anabaptists, who, it would be thought, would 
secure the approbation, rather than the displeasure, of the 
“ Puritans ” in the gallery. 

* # 

The July number of the “ Overture,” which, as everybody knows, 
is a wonthly musical journal (published about nine times in the 
year) for the benefit of the students of the Royal Academy, is 
quite as funny as any paper edited by Mr. Fred. Corder must 
be. In a description of a cricket match between the Academy and 
the College Mr. Corder’s puns are appalling; but a criticism of 
Mr. Cowen’s opera “ Thorgrim ” 
Mr. Prout continues his interesting and helpful notes on Bach’s 
Fugues, Mr. Matthay concludes his chat on “ Pianoforte Tone 
Production,” and there are a great many other useful and amusing 
things in the bright little journal. 


* # 
* 


The friends of Mr. J. 8. Shedlock, the well-known critic of the 
“ Academy,” and our own esteemed collaborateur, will be sincerely 
grieved to learn that on Saturday morning last he met with a 
bad fall while crossing the Strand. He sustained a severe fracture 
of the shoulder, but escaped, it is believed, the internal injuries 
which sometimes result. All will join in wishing Mr. Shedlock a 
sure and speedy recovery. 


shows him in more serious mood. 


* * 
* 


Miss Ethel M. Boyce, whose cantata, “'The Lay of the Rosary,” 
was produced with so much success at a recent concert by the 
students of the Royal Academy, has just finished a new Ballad 
for Baritone solo, chorus, and orchestra, entitled “ Young Loch- 
invar.” We understand that the libretto has been supplied by one 
Walter Scott. 


* * 
* 


Musicians should not forget that Mr. J. H. Bonawitz’s Amateur 
Choral and Orchestral Society will give its first concert in Princes’ 
Hall this (Saturday) afternoon. The most noticeable features of 
the programme will be two movements from Mr. Bonawitz’s 
pianoforte concerto, and his “ Stabat Mater,” which will then be 
heard for the first time in public, 








Music 


The fourteenth annual meeting and festival of the 
Teachers’ National Association was opened on Tuesday at Detroit, 
Michigan. This institution seems likely to play so important a 
part in the musical history of America that we shall take an early 
opportunity of giving our readers some account of the proceedings. 


* * 
* 


Miss Amy Sherwin will make her first appearance since her 
return from her concert tour round the world on Monday, July 
7th, at 3.30 p.m., at Princes’ Hall. On the same occasion M. 
Emile de Mlynarski, Russian Court violinist, and Herr Bast, a 
violoncellist from Germany, will make their débuts. Other artists 
assisting will be Herr Denhof, Mr. John Radcliffe, Mr. Geo. 
Clutsam, and M. Michel de Jos¢éféwiez. 


* * 
* 


The next Richter concert promises to be of exceptional interest. 
Wagner’s “Faust” overture, scenes from Act II. of the 
“ Meistersinger ’ (Mr. and Mrs. Henschel), Dvérak’s Symphony 
in G, No. 4, and Mr. Henschel’s duet, “O weep for those that 
wept by Babel’s Stream ” (Mr. Henschel and Mr. Black), are in- 
cluded in the programme. 

+ 

An attractive programme is promised for Mr. Malcolm Lawson’s 
concert, which will take place in the Steinway Hall on Monday 
evening at 8:30. The artists announced include Miss Marie 
Howell, Miss Gomez, Madame Sterling, Mr. William Nicholl, and 
Mr. Thorndike, and the Purcell Choir will sing various glees. 


*  * 
* 


H.R.H. Princess Victoria and H.R.H. Princess Margaret of 
Prussia, with their suites, will honour the Vocal Recital of Herr 
von Zur Miihlin at Princes’ Hall on Thursday next, July 10th, at 
3.30, with their presence. 

*% 
* 

We are promised a distinguished visitor in the person of Frau 
Cosima Wagner, who, it is credibly asserted, contemplates making 
a short stay with some London friends. 

* * 
* 

All opera-goers will learn with regret that Miss Margaret Mac- 
intyre’s contract with Mr. Harris is cancelled. The Covent Garden 
Company, as well as the public, sustains thereby a serious loss. 


* * 
*% 


A concert is announced by Miss Adela Vernon and Malle. 
Gabrielle Vaillant for this (Saturday) afternoon. Lt will take 
place at the Steinway Hall. - 

x 
Max Hambourg, aged 10, will give a 
He is the son 


Another pianistic infant. 
recital in Princes’ Hall on Saturday afternoon next. 
of a professor at the Moscow Conservatoire. 

* * 
* 


We inadvertently stated last week that Dr. Bridge’s oratorio, 
“The Repentance of Nineveh,” was destined for the Norwich 
{t is, of course, for that at Worcester. 

* 
Mr. T. Tertius Noble, organist of St. John’s, Wilton-road, has 
to the post of sub-organist of Trinity College, 


Festival. 


been appointed 
Cambridge. 
* & 
& 
It is understood that Mr. Harris proposes to mount “ Fidelio” 


before the end of the season, with Madame Tavary in the part of 


Leonora. 


















+ 
‘ 
* 
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NEXT COLLEGE CONCERT will take place on July 10, at 80’clock. ™ 
Regulations and other information may be obtained from Mr. George Watson, Registrar, 


at the College. 
CHARLES MORLEY, Hon. Sec. 





ON and EXAMINATION. Inst. 1872, 
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Warden—The Rev. H. G. BONAVIA HUNT, Mus. D., F.B.S.E, 
Director of Studies—Prof. BRADBURY TURNER, ‘Mus.B. 

The next STUDENTS’ CHAMBER MUSIC CONCERT will take place at Princes’ Hall 
on Wednesday, July 9th, at 8 o’clock. 

Tae programme includes: —Fantasia. in c minor (Mozart) with 2nd Pianoforte part by 
Edward Greig, Song ‘‘ The Willow Song”’ {Solicee). Rhapsody No. 2, for pianoforte 
east). Violin  Solo’‘‘ Mazurka’’ (Zarzychi), Sestett MS- fob Pianoforte and Wind 
nstrumerts (Frank Swinford), Ballade in A flat for Pianoforte (Chopin), Song, ‘ Salve 
di mora,” Faust (Gounod), Recitation, Scenes from 3rd and 4th Acts of King John 
Vestn or Part Songs for Female Voices (J. Gordon Saunders, Mus.D.), Tema-and 
ariations Bia a Seve | in B flat (Schumann), Grande Finale from 2nd Act ‘‘ Nozze 

0za: 
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Violin Solos 32), Romense (b) Saltarello MS, (A. Mistowski 

Student), Songs (a) Paquerette (Godard), (b) Madrigal (Chaminade), Vocal duet, * Di 

ardor,’ La Favorita, (Donizetti), Pianoforte Solo (a) novelette (E major) 

(Gehman) (b) Etude “Si oiseau jétais” (Henselt), sna Part Songs (a) ‘‘ Wreath ye the 

* (Schumann); and (b) “Night, lovely night.’’ (F, Berger). 

ickets, price 5s. and 2s. 6d., may be obtained at the Hall; from Messrs. A. Hammond, 

No. 5, Vigo- “street, W.; or from the undersigned, 
By-order of the Academical Board, 
Mandeyille-place, Mauchester-square, W. SHE LLEY FISHER, Secretary. 





ORGANIST §, 


.#). Examination (Paper Work) at 10 a.m. 
~O. Examination (Organ Playing) at 10 a.m. 
.O. Examination (Organ Playing) at 10 a.m. 
tribution of Diplomas at 11 a.m. 
.Q. Examination (Paper Work) at 10 a.m. 

AC.0; Examination (Organ Playing) at 10'a.m. 

A.C.O, Examination (Organ Playing) at 10-a.m. 

; Pome Distribution at 11 a.m, 
31 Annual General Meeting at 8 p.m. 
N.B _—Candidates’ ee for Midsummer F. C.O. and A.C.O, Examinations must be sent 


in on or before July 8t 
Hart-street, Gideesbary, w. E. H. TURPIN, Hon. Secretary. 





IN SIX GRADES, Price Two Shillings each. 


Under the a re a fyproval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE 
Doce., and of Sir G. A’. MACFARREN, Mus. Doc iplgees: 


HE pole * <A “Guide for Pianoforte Stud 
"0 en 
_ “By RIDLEY PRENTICE. ord 
Contains asaya of well-known Pieces “progressively arranged, enabling the Pupil 
ite a Study of Musical Form with the qraieery Pianoforte Practice. —s 
Times. ap most valuable work, written by a teacher of great experience to meet 
yeeesing: want. Asthe* Musician? provides 9, full critical analysis of about.a.quarter of 
stare « in the list, and gives aes help towards the analysis of the rest, it is manifest 
we have a great boon in these little books for both teachers and students. The intrinsic 
of this rete sufficient to ensure its success as soon as known.” 
—** We are far from suggesting that there is any royal road for acquir- 


» but Mr. 8 road is in e 
ons any Betng wary Fes very way the pleasantest 
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So wogeery Suowiod 
has yet been laid 
Academy.—‘‘A knowledge of form is imparted\in simple sand easant language. 


We 


bear commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily interpret, aud enjoy 


sic,” 
School Board Chronicle.— A useful-book-for-earnest teachers.” 
Monthly Music Record.—‘‘ No more valuable work of the kind exists,” 


W. SWANN SONNED and CO., Paternoster-cquare ; and all 
Book s Music Sellers. 


—_— ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


Under the Direction of AUGUSTUS HA BIS, 
THIS (SATURDAY) CIVENING, at 8:0, ** Le Prop ete.” 
MONDAY, at 8:0, “ Les Huguenots. 2s 





ICHTER CONCERTS. —ST: JAMES’S HALL. — Under the 

direction of Mr. N. Vert.—Conductor Dr. Hans Richter. THE LAST CONCERT 

BUT ONE, MONDAY NEXT, July 7, at 8:30. Orchestra of 100 performers, Leader, 

Mr. Ernst Schiever.' Tickets, 15s., 10s, 6d., 5s.,and 23. 6d. ;-of the usnal Agents, and at 
og tree's Office, St. James’s Hall.—N. Vert, 6, Cork-street, W. 





R. MALCOLM LAWSON’S CONCERT, STEINWAY HALL, 
MONDAY EVENING, July.7, at 8:30. Artistes: Madame Antoinette Sterling, 
Miss Alice Gomez; Miss Marie Howell ; Mr. Herbert E. Thorndike and Mr. William 
Nicholl. - The Purcell Choir, accompanied by Miss Helen Wirgmau. Miss Clara Fisher, 
violin; Masters Dettmar and Otto Dressel, violins. Conductors, Mr. Malcolm Lawson and 
Mr. Herbert E. Thorndike, At the piatio, Miss Mary Carmichael. —Stalls, 7s. 6d. and 5s. ; 
balcony, 2s. 6d. Tickets at Steinway Hall, Lower “3 mour-street.; at Che appell’ $; and of 
Miss Mabel Holland, Niddry Lodge, Campd 2n-hill, 





M4 HAMBOURG (aged 10) will give a PIANOFORTE 
RECITAL at PRINCES’ HALL on SATURDAY AFTERNOON, July 12, at3. 
Max Hambourg was born at Bogoutchar (South Russia, Voronesh district) on the Ist 
August, 1880, and commenced to study the pianoforte two years and a-half ago under his 
father, a professor at the Moscow Conservatoire, He played for the first time in public 
at Moscow in June, 1889. Tickets, 7s. 6d., 3s., and -Is., of the usual agents and at the 
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and at Messrs. Chappell and Co.’s, 50, New Bond-street, WwW. 
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the Classes, for which there will be special fees. 
All Subseriptions — fees are to be paid in advance. Annual Subscriptions date from 
Ist a2 to 24th December. 
For further particulars apply at the Institute. 
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MADAME MOODY - MANNERS 


Née MISS FANNY MOODY, 
(Late Prima Donna Carl Rosa Opera Company) 


MR. CHARLES MANNERS 


(Late Principal Bass Carl Rosa Opera Company), 
ARE NOW 
BOOKING CONCERT AND ORATORIO ENGAGEMENTS 


FOR NEXT SEASON. 

THESE ARTISTS CAN BE ENGAGED SEPARATELY OR TOGETHER, 
OR CAN PROVIDE A QUARTETTE PARTY. 

ly to Mr. CHARLES MANNERS, czreof Colonel MANSERGH, 


ensington Park, London, W. 
PIANOS, “ts: 'mrzron, £10 10 
THE MILLION, S. 


FULL COMPASS, SEVEN OCTAVES, WARRANTED. 


LONDON MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, 
54, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 


Originators of the £10 10s. Pianoforte. Agents for WARD’S 
PATENT PIANOFORTE LAMP, 10s. 6d. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


POCOSOSSCOCOOOSCOSCOSOOE 


CASSON'S PATENT ORGAN @CO., 


22a, ADDISON TERRACE, UXBRIDGE ROAD, 
NOTTING HILL, LONDON. 


For Terms, &c., ap 
104, Elgin Crescent, 











Separate Pedal Organs for each Manual. Expressive 

and Controllable Pedal Basses. Perfect Control of all 

Couplers. Reduction of number of Claviers without 
Loss of Efficiency, &c., &c. 


See Testimonials from Mr. W. T. Best, Rev. Sir F, A. Gore Ouseley, Bart., Dr. Spark, 
Dr. J.C. Bridge, M.A., Dr. E. W. Taylor, F.C.0., the late Mr. 2 Stimpson, r. R. 
Bartholomew, Mr. J. Heywood, Birmingham, Mr. G. A. Audsley, F.R.I.B.A., Mr. A.J. 
Hipkins, F.S.A., &c., &c. 


SPECIAL TINNED TUBES 
TUBULAR PNEUMATIC ORGANS. 


9900000000 000*% 2000 


MELLOWES and CO Lead Pipe Works, SHEFFIELD. 








‘DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For Sore Throat, Hoarseness, and Relaxed Throat, also for Improving the Voice. 
FOR SINGING and SPEAKING 
Without fatiguing the Voice. 


Celebrated in every town in Europe, India, America, and the Colonies. Testimonials from 
Patti, Trebelli, Patey, Santley, and the most eminent medical men, 


Sold in boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. ; also in bottles for abroad. 
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MR. DANIEL MAYER’S 
FORTHCOMING CONCERTS. 





PRINCES’ HALL, MONDAY, JULY 7, at 3:30. 


Madame AMY SHERWIN’S CONCERT. 
Assisted by 
M. EMILE pz MLYNARSKI anp HERR E. DENHOF. 
Under the Immediate Patronage of 


Lane. KNUTSFORD. 

HON. LADY ROBINSON. 
LADY BROOKE (Rhanée of Sarawak). 
LADY BLYTH. 
LADY FREMANTLE. 
MBS. er tp 


R, PRENDERGAST, Esq. 

J.C. WESTGARTH, Esq. 

THE RIGHT HON. ye HERCULES 
ROBINSON, G.C.M.G., 

ak SIR GEORGE TRYON, 


LORD BRASSE 
SIR WILLIAM ROBINSON, G.C.M.G, Cc. E. GRISSELL, 
ADMIRAL FATRFAX C, ALGERNON MOREING, Esq. 


CB, 
SIR ARTHUR BLYTH, K.C.M.G. 
CHARLES LETT, E3q. 


S. A. STEPHEN, Esq. 
FRED. G. WANT, Esq. 


And many other distinguished persons. 





PRINCES’ HALL, THURSDAY, JULY 10, at 3:30. 
Herr Von Zur MUHLEN’S VOCAL RECITAL. 





ST. JAMES’S HALL, NOVEMBER. 
M. PADEREWSKI’S TWO PIANOFORTE RECITALS. 





ST, JAMES’S HALL, DECEMBER. 
M. SAPELLNIKOFF’S PIANOFORTE RECITAL. 





ST. JAMES’S HALL, JANUARY, 1891. 


HERR STAVENHAGEN’S ORCHESTRAL CONCERT. 
Assisted by Miss AGNES DENIS. 


First Performance of Herr Stavenhagen’s Dramatic Scena, “‘ Suleéka,”’ 


Conducted by the Composer and sung by Miss Denis. 





ST. JAMES’S HALL, FEBRUARY, 1891. 
Herr STAVENHAGEN’S PIANOFORIE RECITAL. 





Lists of Artistes who have entrusted Mr. Mayer with the 
Management of their Engagements on Application. 





DANIEL MAYER, 


CONCERT AND OPERA AGENT, 


180, NEW BOND STREET,4 LONDON, Ww. 
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A BL ‘NG IN EVERY FAMILY. 
OLLOWAY’S P and OINTMENT.—These Remedies 
have stood the test of .Yity Years’ Experience, and are pronounced the best 
medicines for family use. Tens of thousands of written testimonials bear witness to their 
marvellous curative properties. They are acknowledged by the whole civilised world to 
be of the greatest efficacy in every form of disease. Sold by all Chemists and Patent 
Medicine Vendors. Manufactured only at Thomas Holloway’s Establishment, 78, New 
Oxford-street, London. N.B.—Advice gratis at the above address, daily, between the 
hours of 11 and 3, or by letter. 



















TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Scananne cia 


For United Kingdom. For Foreign Countries and Colonies 
within Postal Union. 
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(Payable in advance.) 
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to TuE Epiror, 396, Strand, W.C. Rejected MSS. cannot be 
returned unless accompanied by stamped directed envelope. 
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FACTS AND COMMENTS. 
a 

We have recently taken more than one occasion to protest 
against the doctrine that “subject” is a thing of no account in 
art, or that has any more importance than to afford the artist an 
“opportunity for intelligent treatment.” The theory is not, of 
course, so new as its latest and most noisy adherents would wish 
us to believe; but its persistent and clamorous utterance in some 
quarters seems so likely to ensure its partial reception by the 
unthinking that we are constrained to oppose it as often as may be. 
We therefore make no apology for quoting a paragraph contained in 
a recent criticism on the admirable art-work of Mr. Charles Keene 
(he of “ Punch ”’) which seems to reach the very nadir of absurdity. 
“ You look at it as an aspect, a pictorial combination of black-and- 
white, an effect achieved by certain contrasts of light with dark and 
line with form, before you dream of inquiring into its details, and 
you master it point by point before you care to take a thought of 
the legend it is supposed to illustrate and the joke itis given out as 
intended to portray. The character, the fun, the furniture and 
decoration—in a word, the literary interest—are all of them sub- 
ordinate to the pictorial quality. Yes, the old gentleman (now you 
look at him !) is delightful, of course ; and the suggestion of breadth 
and extreme solidity conveyed by the back-view of his helpmeet is 
simply enchanting. But these elements are only a pretext for design. 
The facts are beyond questioning, the presentation of character is 
not less exhilarating than accomplished, the jest is delightfully con- 
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veyed; but the artist has seen them first and last as not as so much 
literature-in-the-flat bnt as so many elements in a scheme that is 
nothing if not pictorial. That they happen to be interesting and 
attractive for other reasons and from another point of view has really 
nothing to do with it.” 


* * 
* 


Here, surely, is folly’s last word, It would be hard to find a 
more singular instance of blindness to the fundamental principles 
by which art is united to every other form of intellectual life. 
Whose finger has traced the line which marks art out as a thing 
self-contained and self-sufficing ? We repeat that the theory which, 
in direct opposition to this, asserts that subject is the sole thing of 
importance in art is equally to be repudiated ; but the human mind 
is so complex, its functions are so inextricably co-operative, that 
it is more than foolish to attempt to separate them. Let us grant 
that ethics and art are different things; none the less for that do 
they constantly and closely overlap, and none the less do they 
refuse to be completely severed. And what is true of ethics is true 
also of the functions and phases of intellect and emotion which 
cannot be classed under that head. We do not profess an intimate 
acquaintance with Mr. Keene’s views on art, but it would seem that 
a more unfelicitous illustration of our contemporary’s views could 
hardly have been chosen. Mr. Keene’s drawings are palpably the 
expression in line of a vivid sense of humour, and their value as 
designs is certainly not their most striking quality; although we 
gladly admit, of course, their supreme excellence in this respect. 
The two attributes of plastic beauty and expressive significance are 
equally necessary to all art-work other than a wall-paper or a book- 
cover, and it is their union in equal proportions which constitutes 
the highest art. “ As music is the poetry of sound,” said Mr. Whist- 
ler, d propos of this question, “ so is painting the poetry of sight, 
and the subject matter has nothing to do with harmony of 
sound and colour. The great composers knew this; Beethoven 
and the rest wrote music—simply music—symphony in this key, 
concerto or sonata in that.” Mr. Whistler is usually so brilliant 
that he can afford to dispense with truth; but here the accus- 
tomed brilliance is so conspicuously absent that it is necessary to 
comment on the equally marked absence of truth. The butterfly 
has never heard, we suppose, of the Pastoral Symphony, or we 
would know that Beethoven had a “ programme” for it; nor can 
he be aware that the composer certainly had a “ literary” intention 
in writing the C minor symphony. After all, we may perhaps 
leave Mr. Whistler, and Mr. Oscar Wilde, and tii2 rest of those 
who preach the gospel of no ideas in art, to fight it out amongst 
themselves. At any rate they take singular pains to exemplify 
their theories in their own work. 

#4 

An ingenious student of the laws which govern the development 
of the human race has pointed out in the New York “Sun” that 
although the son of a musician, an astronomer, or a politician 
frequently adopts his father’s profession, the son of a painter never 
paints. During the dog days of the piano season we have not 
sufficient leisure to examine the theory with the care which so 
important a contribution to social science demands, or to inquire 
how far it is solidly based. But we are constrained to admit that 
it seems to have a very substantial element of truth, and that 
it is of somewhat wider application than is apparently suspected 
by its author. There have been groups of painters who stood to 
each otker in the relationship of brothers, but we do not recollect 
instances of the gift of painting being transmitted from father to 
son. It would also hold true, largely, of poets, novelists, and 
other harmless necessary folk. But the vices of pianism ~ 
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politics are frequently hereditary, which leads one to the melan- 
choly conclusion of Mark Antony, that it is too often the evil 
deeds of a man which survive him. We are not prepared to agree 
entirely with Count Tolstoi’s views regarding the desirability of 
extirpating the human race; but we are convinced that any 
one who exhibits any taint of this kind should be rigorously 
secluded, and, where the case is hopeless, put mercifully to death. 
*# 

Esoteric Buddhism, as every one knows, has within recent years 
become one of the most fashionable amusements of ladies and 
cranks, and there are few London drawing-rooms in which one 
cannot sometimes witness manifestations of the most convincing 
kind. Cigarettes and strawberries are made to appear out 
of the infinite, messages are transmitted to the most distant 
parts, and other pleasing examples of parlour magic are per- 
formed, to the great edification of all sincere seekers after 
truth. We are not here concerned to defend a sublimely beau- 
tiful religion from the discredit into which it is necessarily 
brought by these proceedings. We only desire to notify to the 
world at large that Mr. John C. Freund has recently announced, 
in the appropriate (and appropriating) pages of the “ American 
Musician,” that he isa convert to the faith. That Mr. Freund 
finds some difficulty in expounding the faith that is in him is a 
small matter; for, as a wise man once said, “ I donot care for what 
you believe, but for how you believe it.” Mr. Freund believes 
with a simple, child-like faith, feeling himself to be one therein 
with the most intellectual persons in Europe and America; on 
whose minds, he says, Buddhism “ has gained a tremendous hold.” 
Here follow a few extracts from his confession :— 

** 

“Tf youask what is Buddhism, I would say that it is difficult to 
define in.a few words. However, two of its cardinal principles are 
that you must first absolutely conquer self (the physical as well as 
the mental self), and then acquire an infinite sympathy for all 
animate nature, before you can even prepare yourself for an appre- 
ciation of higher things. Buddhism (the esoteric Buddhism of 
philosophy, not the exoteric Buddhism of ceremony and form) 
believes in re-incarnation, not in metempsychosis. It involves a 
science and system of evolution beside which that of Darwin is 
child’s play, the development of intelligence or mind through a 
myriad of experiences of all the myriad conditions of matter, the 
development of sotil through mind, the development of spirit 
through soui.” I will say this for Buddhism: that it is the only 
philosophy which can, to my thinking, a fortiori explain to the 
intelligent mind the apparent injustices of this life and give a 
definite and satisfactory answer to that question which the 
agonized spirit puts so often through its tear-bedimmed eyes to 
the vault above us.” 

+ # 

Commenting on this touching revelation, the New York 
“World” remarks as follows: “As the editor annexes no less 
than seven paragraphs of musical intelligence from the ‘World’ 
of last Sunday in his latest number, and forgets to give a word of 
credit, it is evident that he has attained to ‘the appreciation of 
higher things already.’ But a little journalistic honesty and 
decency would be better for him than volumes of Buddhistic philo- 
sophy.” This is very heartless writing, and in one point inaccu- 
rate, for it is obvious that Mr. Freund has well nigh reached 
Nirvana, that state of blessed indifference which is the goal of the 
Buddhist. At any rate, he is superbly indifferent to the “question 
which the agonised spirit” of Mr. Polonaski has put to him. 
“Why did you steal my article on Stavenhagen? ” 








. The following remarkable letter has 
Mall Gazette” by Mr. Edward C 
follows :— 

“T should like to draw your attention to the performance of the 
Choral Symphony on Saturday by the Philharmonic. I am sorry to 
say it was one of the most melancholy exhibitions of incapacity that 
I have ever witnessed. I have no animus against the Society (or 
rather I had none when I came to the concert), and I came in 
all good faith, expecting to hear Beethoven; but I could hardly 
believe my ears, and more than once I had to look in order to see 
whether the conductor had dropped his baton in the deep slumber 
of the briar-rose. But, no; Mr. Cowen was there, beating time 
with the regularity of a metronome —and with a somewhat similar 
intelligence. As to the band, it appeared to be so entirely preoccupied in 
the effort to play the right notes and to keep time that any rendering’ of 
the composer’s ideas could, I suppose, hardly be expected. I think I may 
safely say that in all the three first movements there was hardly a point 
of any importance which was not missed. The awful and tragic intention 
of the first movement was entirely lost in a jumble of sound given without 
delicacy and without strength. The divine beauty of the molto vivave, 
which might truly be called ‘a dance of suns and stars,’ was reduced to 
sthe level of ballet music, and the treatment of the drums was such as you 
might expect in a pantomime. As to the marvellous tenderness of Adagio 
and Andante, all one can say about this combined movement is that 
it was got through, much as a school-girl might get through a transposition 
of it on the piano—glad to get safely tothe end. It was only in the final 
chorus that a slight manifestation of intelligent feeling and interest was 
discernible ; but the total rendering of the Symphony was most lifeless, nor 
could I have believed it possible that this great work could have been so 
treated by a well-known band, had I not heard it with my own ears. Poor 
Beethoven! His bust turned greener and yellower as the afternoon wore 
on. Poor Beethoven! Was it for this that your masterpiece was com- 
posed for the Philharmonic Society ? ” 

We do not know who Mr. Edward Carpenter is, but we can 
assure him that he is very ill-advised to publish so grossly 
exaggerated an account of the last Philharmonic concert. Mr. 
Cowen is probably as conscious as any one that there were defects 
in the performance of the Choral Symphony ; but such a distortion 
of the facts is likely to have a very different effect from that which 
Mr. Carpenter presumably desires. 


*  * 
* 


Genius may have its privileges, but it has also its responsi- 
bilities. MM. Jean and Edouard dé Reszke and M. Lassalle also 
seem to be unaware of this familiar fact. At the last State 
Concert the trio from “ William Tell” was given by Mr. Lloyd, 
M. Edouard de Reszke, and M. Lassalle. The two latter were 
expressly asked by the Lord Chamberlain to reach Buckingham 
Palace in tinté“to rehearse with Mr. Lloyd, but instead of coming 
at 10 (the concert beginning at 11) they did not appear till 10:50. 
In consequence the trio was very roughly performed, and the two 
artists were, therefore, guilty of an affront not only to art, in the 
person of Mr. Lloyd, but also to the English Court. Such dis- 
courtesy is not unprecedented, we confess, but it is unworthy of 
singers of their reputation. And M. Jean de Reszke had positively 
promised to take part in the concert given on Friday by Madame 
Zoe Caryll, and by his refusal at the last moment compelled the 
lady and her manager (Mr. Vert) to break faith with the public. 
As the famous tener sang in “ Le Prophéte” on the same evening 
the excuse of indisposition scarcely serves. 


* * 
* 


The course taken by the Wagner Society and Dr. Richter, in 
drawing the programme of last Monday’s concert exclusively from 
the works of Wagner, has in some quarters been accepted as in- 
evitable and right: we confess that we do not regard it with un- 
qualified satisfaction. Once sucha course might have been ad- 
visable, when few opportunities were offered of hearing the Bayreuth 
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master’s works in the concert-room. Now, however, that those 
opportunities are much more frequent, and Wagner’s fame, in 
spite of—or by reason of—the opposition of the “Daily Tele- 
graph ’”’—-is steadily growing, we think it would be desirable to 
include other works in the programme of the annual concert. 
The exclusion of other music lends colour to the oft-urged reproach 
that the love of Wagner is incompatible with love of Wagner’s 
peers. 
* * 

“Te Ménestrel,” writing of the recent production of “Le 
Prophete ” at Covent Garden, says : 

* Meyerbeer’s opera, though ranked by many musicians among the best of 
his works, is not a favourite with the English public. The reason for this 
must not be sought elsewhere than in the irreligious character of the 
subject which shocks British puritanism. A similar bent of mind was 
responsible for the outcry which a year ago was raised with touching 
unanimity against the performance of the ‘ Roi d Ys’: the intervention 
of Saint Corentin, which occurs in Lalo’s fine opera, is, it appears, a pro- 
fanation such as no English audience could tolerate. Such absurdities do 


not, of course, merit discussion, but it is none the less true that only the . 


other evening again the gallery hissed the three Anabaptists as it is in the 
habit of hissing the villains in melodrama.” 

To which we may reply with a categorical contradiction. If the 
“Prophéte” is not popular, it is certainly not on account of 
British Puritanism ; and, indeed, we had not before heard that the 
gallery hissed the Anabaptists, who, it would be thought, would 
secure the approbation, rather than the displeasure, of the 
“ Puritans ” in the gallery. 


* * 
* 


The July number of the “‘ Overture,” which, as everybody knows, 
is a monthly musical journal (published about nine times in the 
year) for the benefit of the students of the Royal Academy, is 
quite as funny as any paper edited by Mr. Fred. Corder must 
be. In a description of a cricket match between the Academy and 
the College Mr. Corder’s puns are appalling; but a criticism of 
Mr. Cowen’s opera “ Thorgrim ” shows him in more serious mood. 
Mr. Prout continues his interesting and helpful notes on Bach’s 
Fugues, Mr. Matthay concludes his chat on “ Pianoforte Tone 
Production,” and there are a great many other useful and amusing 
things in the bright little journal. 

*# 

The friends of Mr. J. 8. Shedlock, the well-known critic of the 
“ Academy,” and our own esteemed collaborateur, will be sincerely 
grieved to learn that on Saturday morning last he met with a 
bad fall while crossing the Strand. He sustained a severe fracture 
of the shoulder, but escaped, it is believed, the internal injuries 
which sometimes result. All will join in wishing Mr. Shedlock a 
sure and speedy recovery. 


* * 
* 


‘Miss Ethek M. Boyce, whose cantata, ‘ The Lay of the Rosary,” 
was produced with so much success at a recent concert by the 
students of the Royal Academy, has just finished a new Ballad 
for Baritone solo, chorus, and orchestra, entitled “ Young Loch- 
invar.” Weunderstand that the libretto has been supplied by one 
Walter Scott. 


* * 
* 


Musicians should not forget that Mr. J. H. Bonawitz’s Amateur 
Choral and Orchestral Society will give its first concert in Princes’ 
Hall this (Saturday) afternoon. The most noticeable features of 
the programme will be two movements from Mr. Bonawitz’s 
pianoforte concerto, and his “‘ Stabat Mater,” which will then be 
heard for the first time in public. 





The fourteenth annual meeting and festival of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association was opened on Tuesday at Detroit, 
Michigan. This institution seems likely to play so important a 
part in the musical history of America that we shall take an early 
opportunity of giving our readers some account of the proceedings. 


# * 
*® 


Miss Amy Sherwin will make her first appearance since her 
return from her concert tour round the world on Monday, July 
7th, at 3.30 p.m., at Princes’ Hall./ On the same occasion M. 
Emile de Mlynarski, Russian Court violinist, and Herr Bast, a 
violoncellist from Germany, will make their débuts. Other artists 
assisting will be Herr Denhof, Mr. John Radcliffe, Mr. Geo. 
Clutsam, and M. Michel de Joséféwicz. 


* # 
* 


The next Richter concert promises to be of exceptional interest. 
Wagner’s “Faust” overture, scenes from Act II. of the 
“ Meistersinger ” (Mr. and Mrs. Henschel), Dvérak’s Symphony 
in G, No. 4, and Mr. Henschel’s duet, “O weep for those that 
wept by Babel’s Stream ” (Mr. Henschel and Mr. Black), are in- 
cluded in the programme. 

+,* 

An attractive programme is promised for Mr. Malcolm Lawson’s 
concert, which will take place in the Steinway Hall on Monday 
evening at 8:30. The artists announced include Miss Marie 
Howell, Miss Gomez, Madame Sterling, Mr. William Nicholl, and 
Mr. Thorndike, and the Purcell Choir will sing various glees. 

*,* 

H.R.H. Princess Victoria and H.R.H. Princess Margaret of 
Prussia, with their suites, will honour the Vocal Recital of Herr 
von Zur Mihlin at Princes’ Hall on Thursday next, July 10th, at 
3.30, with their presence. 

 * 

We are promised a distinguished visitor in the person of Frau 
Cosima Wagner, who, it is credibly asserted, contemplates making 
a short stay with some Londan friends. 

#* % 
* 

All opera-goers will learn with regret that Miss Margaret Mac- 
intyre’s contract with Mr. Harris is cancelled. The Covent Garden 
Company, as well as the public, sustains thereby a serious loss. 


* 
* 


A concert is announced by Miss Adela Vernon and Madlle. 
Gabrielle Vaillant for this (Saturday) afternoon. [t will take 
place at the Steinway Hall. 

*  * 

* 

Max Hambourg, aged 10, will give a 
He is the son 


Another pianistic infant. 
recital in Princes’ Hall on Saturday afternoon next. 
of a professor at the Moscow Conservatoire. 

** 

We inadvertently stated last week that Dr. Bridge’s oratorio, 
“The Repentance of Nineveh,” was destined for the Norwich 
Festival. I[t is, of course, for that at Worcester. 

** 

Mr. T. Tertius Noble, organist of St. John’s, Wilton-road, has 
been appointed to the post of sub-organist of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

+ * 

It is understood that Mr. Harris proposes to mount “ Fidelio” 
before the end of the season, with Madame Tavary in the part of 
Leonora. 
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MEMORIES OF ROSSETTI. 


a 
BY W. HOLMAN nonn’ ' 
WV 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—Mr. and Mrs. Haweis have conceived the 
idea that certain, to me happy, memories of Rossetti, and reflections 
upon him which I spoke at the unveiling of the fountain erected 
opposite to this house, might with appropriateness be repeated within 
these walls to friends who meet with the knowledge that here in 
his later days the painter-poet evolved his maturest fancies, and 
depicted the shapes that floated before his yet human eyes. Perhaps I 
ought to have declined to subject such unpolished thoughts to a second 
judgment, but our friends’ indulgent estimate of their interest encourages 
me to disregard the question in egotistical sense, and to trust the conviction 
which actuated me before, that it isan honest service of friendship, and 
one of salutary character to any healthy human tribunal of the future, to 
abolish the gloomy figure which morbid imagination has conjured up of 
this maker of soul images, by showing him as he was when the spirit within 
him was strongest, and his soul would have no commerce but with the 
purity of its vernal source. 

For our good entertainers’ sake, and for the hope of better justice to 
Rossetti, I will trust therefore to your patience while I read what I 
said on the former occasion, adding somewhat to illustrate more fully the 
stature his mind had reached while he was still within his twenty-fifth 
year. Iwill not take up your time with apologies for my shortcomings 
in the office of speaker. That I have been chosen for this honour is, 
you will scarcely need telling, because 

I was Rossetti’s early companion, day after day, at that period of life 
when he was just feeling strong enough to take independent flight. He 
was open with me, as boys will be when they know that their comrade is as 
much in earnest as themselves. We talked much about poetry, but what 
he said about putting thoughts into ,words I discussed only as a listener. 
His very proficiency in verbal draftsmanship’and word painting in verse 
had been a discouragement to me to effort in the art of letters. I will 
leave others to record his verdicts on the laws and licenses of literary com- 
position. What he said and did having relation to the sister art, which 
we equally practised, is alone what I will speak of. 

It is fair to assume that all whom I address have an interest great or 
small in Rossetti’s genius. Certain may be offended that it expressed itself 
as it did. They may feel assured that what is called by great authority 
“ that fatal gift of originality” had too much to do withit. Others may 
fasten upon some particular phase of his humour which at a special time 
he expressed, and decide from that passing taste that he was altogether 
established in mannerism ; and they may thus stop far short of submissive 
admiration, while yet they may admit that he was 2 man about whom it is 
impossible not to feel curiosity. Others would be offended at anything 
short of the greatest idolatry. I don’t think that any of us 
have intention to decide what is his exact place among the great. We 
know that his work in painting—as in that of verse—will in the end live 
for exactly what it is worth; the judgment will be arrived at with a 
certainty not possible while all the interests and prejudices of passing 
fashion are astir. There is a tribunal that never errs—we will 
leave the question of his general merits to posterity. My utmost 
aim will be to persuade you that he, early in his days, 
certainly offered this generation earnest at least of real greatness in paint- 
ing ; and the shallowest babblers who seated themselves in high places were 
allowed to laugh it to scorn, while they lauded the vulgar and the bungling, 
who were working not to raise, but to satisfy the lowest taste of the day. 
I do hope that you will ponder over this fact, for the influences of such 
mischievous kind grow ever stronger until they threaten to destroy English 
art altogether, and with it all modern art—for, largely speaking, it is in 
our country only that the purest taste in design has vital root. 

His early life was full of faith and hope, and it is on this I have to linger. 
I will begin with a story which he told me thirty-seven years ago, which it 
is well to give at this gathering, where any misunderstanding of facts may 
be corrected more speedily than it could be on any other occasion. 

When Rossetti was about eighteen or nineteen he had passed in part 
through the Academy schools, and he was in need of a painting master. 
He had seen Madox Brown’s works in Westminster Hall, and he had @ pro- 
found and enthusiastic admiration for them; none the less because the 





* Spoken at Queen’s House, Chelsea 








press of the day, which idolised Henry Howard, Frost, and 
other great lights for their graceful compositions full of so-called 
sweet classicalities and beauty, had denounced Brown’s contributions as 
altogether wanting in true taste. Gabriel, as he was then called, wrote a 
letter to this master in terms of the highest appreciation, the better to 
carry conviction with it that the writer was influenced in no degree by the 
vulgar judgment of the day. Without experience of the full complexities 
of social wickedness, perhaps he overdid the professions of admiration. A 
few days later Rossetti was in his second floor room, which served as library 
and studio combined, when the servant came in saying that Mr. Brown was 
waiting below to see him. In the single name Gabriel could not identify the 
visitor, but he at once descended, when he met a gentleman of very re- 
served aspect, with a noticeably thick walking stick in hand, who produced 
Rossetti’s letter, saying, “ This letter came to me yesterday, and 
I wish to see Mr. Gabriel Charles Dante Rossetti.” Rossetti’s outburst 
of gratitude for the visit and the gentle manners of the young man soon 
removed all suspicion of hidden purpose in the mind of the visitor, who 
later admitted that he had had some thought that the effusiveness of ap- 
preciation in the epistle from an unknown writer, was not altogether 
necessarily to be taken on trust, and that the walking stick had been made 
a companion in the visit with the idea that it might be useful in convincing 
the writer—if intending to be personally insulting—that he had caught a 
Tartar. I am happy to be able to say of this visit that it ended in Madox 
Brown taking Rossetti as his pupil, and that the master altogether refused 
to listen to Rossetti’s inquiry about the terms he should pay. No one could, 
you will‘agree, more appropriately take upon himself the work of designing 
Rossetti’s figure in the monument now unveiled than the master whose 
friendship with his pupil began so sturdily. Mr. Seddon, who chose Rossetti 
to do the altar-piece at Llandaff Cathedral, executed with not less devotion 
the architectural part of the memorial. 

Friends, this is nota funeral monument. There is no unfitness in think- 
ing of the incidents of moment in our past companion’s life which had a 
laugh connected with them. It astonished me when I was young to find 
that very serious men love fun most heartily. They weep when it is the 
time to weep, it is true; but they see the fun and absurdity of life. No 
one did this more than Rossetti. I feel called upon to bring out this phase 
of his character because the work he left was uniformly sad. My memory 
of him is of the heyday of his life, when he revealed his thoughts with no 
consideration of a wider circle than that immediately around him 

When first I knew him intimately it was shortly arranged that he should 
come and paint together with me in a studio which I had just taken, but 
there was a day’s delay in getting the plasterers out, and we went by 
steamboat, reading Monckton Milnes’s volume of “ Keats’ Life and Letters ” 
by the way. Gabriel’s sketching in the park soon turned into writing, and 
on our return journey he solaced his soul with the utterance of divine 
poetry. Waiting on the nearly empty pier for the London boat, Rossetti 
indulged in very audible and indeed sonorous declamation. The tone was 
enough to excite the bewilderment of a loafing boy. Rossetti, evidently 
impelled by the temptation to see the effect of further eccentricity on his 
own part, with mock solemnity intoned to the already open mouthed 
listener enquiringly, Do you fear 


that the tyrants will rule for ever, 
or the priests of the bloody faith ? 


Do you think that 


they roll on the tide of a mighty river 
whose waters are ended in death ? 


He might have gone on until the lad had backed over the edge of the 
barge into the water, but at the critical moment a venerable old waterman 
coming up behind the questioner interposed with this remark: ‘“ What’s 
the good o’ asking the boy sich out-of-the-way questions? Why you don’t 
know yr-self.” Anda slow growing laugh all round succeeding an investi- 
gation of the situation was the only solution of the problem then arrived 
at. 

Rossetti’s first affection for Chelsea began in an attempt to take a house 


‘in conjunction with myself in this row. It was one of three to be let, and 


it had recently been vacated by Mr. Dyce, but the rent was £60 per annum, 
and it could be had only on a lease, and with taxes the responsibility was 
too great—for me, at least. As young and unpopular painters we had no 
prospects but of the meanest incomes, and so we found separate lodgings— 
he in Newman-street, and later one at foot of Blackfriars Bridge; and I 
took apartments near the church here, where often he was a visitor, some- 
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times sitting down hour after hour to design or to write, while my post was 
at the easel. 

Already the enmity excited by our ambition to avoid the then beaten 
walks of art was very virulent. Gabriel, on his second appearance in exhibi- 
tions, was driven for ever from the walls of public galleries. The art critics 
gained a great victory for their prompters by their newspaper wit in this 
case. While smarting not in spirit only, but in purse also, from the 
stupidity of the guides in art taste he forwarded to a leading paper, in which 
it duly appeared, a sonnet lately composed on an independent subject. 
Shortly afterwards at an evening party he was introduced to the editor, 
who expressed his great admiration of the young poet’s verse, and on de- 
parting he invited Rossetti to ride part of the way in his cab towards home, 
and then repeated his eulogiums on the lines. Rossetti was thereupon 
provoked to say that the sonnet had been the fruit of his leisure hours, 
the proper appreciation of which could make but little immediate difference 
to his fortunes; but due recognition of the merits of the serious labour of 
his life was what he had a right to demand, and he did trust that his new 
friend as the editor of a journal soimportant as that he conducted would 
henceforth prevent such injustice being continued towards himself and 
his companions as that hitherto exercised. But the flippant strictures he 
complained of did not cease. 

Once we had a great gatnering in Newman-street. Gabriel having seen 
some sweet poems in an American paper had at once written to the author, 
who turned out tobe Buchanan Read. In due course Read came to Eng- 
land on his way to Rome. He had a friend with him, and we were all invited 
by Rossetti to do them honour. -It was a frugal entertainment as to the 
body. The provisions were bread and butter, apples, tobacco, tea, and coffee, 
the last three luxuries being cooked by their respective appropriators. 
Poetry, anecdote, and narrative made a lively and merry feast for the soul, 
butas the evening grew late our guests surprised us most pleasantly by rising 
to their feet one after the other to make great speeches, assuring us that they 
recognised with every pulsation of their heart how the English and the 
American nations were one in blood as in language, and that although the 
great ocean separated our homes, and legislative folly had divided the 
realm, we should ever glory in one another’s greatness, and sympathise in 
common whenever calamity affected either. As I recall this un- 
expected outburst I can see Walter Deverill, who was soon after 
called away by envious Death, overcome with astonishment, not 
at the holy sentiment, but at the thought that it should seem to 
need expression—which, alas! many later events have proved it did. Com- 
parative silence followed, and then the remark was made that the landlord 
and his people—a dancing-master and household—were singularly quiet ; 
and Rossetti added that he had seen no one all day. Investigations proved 
that the house was deserted, and that the terpsichorean hall was blank and 
drear; that the master of deportment had deported himself and all his 
property away out of sight; and then it came out that three days before 
he had persuaded Rossetti as a special favour to prepay his rent, and the 
latter had worried his family out of the money and handed it over, obtain- 
ing a receipt, which was in evidence. But there were among the company 
some who knew that in their wisdom our legislators had defended the rich 
against the poor by making the lodger’s goods distrainable for the house- 
holder’s liabilities, and quickly our whole party, including our transatlantic 
guests, were converted into moonlighters, each carrying some article of 
studio furniture, an easel, chair, stools, a screen, a lay figure, paint-box, 
canvases, &c., across to Madox Brown’s studio, which could accommodate 
all ; and so our party came to a premature end about 2 a.m. 

I am obliged here to add that the owner of the house the next day came 
to Rossetti, and learning all particulars, denounced the departed tenant in 
the strongest terms, particularly for his fraud upon the lodger, and then 
expressed his deep regret that Rossetti should have put himself to the 
trouble of moving his goods, assuring him that these would always have 
been sacred in his justice loving eyes; that, in fact, it would be to his in- 
terest as landlord tc have an old lodger still occupying the rooms on the 
first floor by giving greater inducements to a stranger to become a tenant 
of the house. Rossetti thereupon returned the furniture, on which the wily 
landlord changed his tone, and made the too confiding tenant repay his 
rent. 

Just as there are many ways of becoming great, so there are many ways 
of becoming an artist. Rossetti did not make himself one, did not have it 
thrust upon him: he was born one. Do not let me be misunderstood. It 
was not that he did not work: he was not systematic in his earliest 
Academy training, but he was untiring in his application and in his 
wrestling with the difficulties of adesign. ‘How often,” he said to me 





once at my lodgings, “ one has, after great reluctance, to give up the very 
dear feature in a conception for which it was first undertaken!” He had 
the genius for taking pains, there can be no doubt; but I return to my 
declaration that he was born an artist. Deep down in the recesses of his 
being he had a rich store of human and spiritual interests, and these were 
always speaking to him, and he listened as one does to ever-advancing 
music; he saw delectable images, he taught his tongue to interpret 
these, and he trained a cunning hand to give them form for other eyes. 
Leaving the outside world and coming generations to settle what his appli- 
cation of this power was in value, we pin our credit to the assertion that 
he was really a true seer. He was not one to take other men’s images to 
dress them up into new and fashionable forms, but he drew them from a 
fount of his own. He had to suffer in doing this, for he gave offence to the 
dull and to the narrow minded virtuosi. He will have still to give an 
account of his stewardship to posterity, if not to this generation—the more 
certainly perhaps because he had the charge of so great talents. 

He never doubted of his call to exceptional effort in life. I do not 
scruple to illustrate this by a reminiscence of his youth told by himseif. 
When he was at that period in life at which parents have the most 
justifiable anxiety to discourage habits of shifting from one aim to another, 
his friends had the greatest desire to see him engaged at an occupation 
that would have a promising future in it. An influential friend 
secured for him an appointment in a telegraph office when telegraphy was 
in its first development. Gabriel, as he was called then, went to Nine 
Elms to see the principal in the office. He was received very cordially, and 
was assured that all would be made very comfortable for him. Without 
needless waste of time the new comer asked to be shown the work that 
would be expected of him. He was assured it would be the simplest in the 
world, and this was demonstrated by sight of the instrument at work. 
“There were two dials like clock faces,” he said, “and to each there was an 
index. The operator took hold of a handle. I laughed to hear the 
thing going ‘click, click, click,’ and to see the needle moving about in fits. 
‘There you see,’ said the gentleman, ‘that’s all.’ ‘ Nothing else?’ com- 
mented Gabriel. ‘Iam extremely obliged to you ; it is really amusing. I 
won’t tax your kindness more. Good day.’ ‘ But it would be better for 
you to stay now. When will you return?’ ‘ Well, said Gabriel, ‘it would 
be absolutely useless for me tv undertake the work. I could not do it ;” 
and, in fact, the decision was a wise one for both sides. With the revolu- 
tionary year at hand it is frightful to speculate on the consequences that 
might have ensued to the majestic drones and cuckoos in the human 
world had he once taken the management of the wires in hand, the more 
so that in blood, he certainly inherited some Radical inclinations from his 
father. 

We will not presume in concert to lay down the law about the final 
question of his merits, but I think there is no reason why I should not 
state my own view about one of his paintings which I saw at the National 
Gallery a few weéks since. It was a copying day. I had gone in mainly 
to see the new Raffaelle ; I had seen it, and had enjoyed the contempla- 
tion of many more of our precious possessions, those naturally which were 
new most arresting my attention. In turning about to see that I was in 
nobody’s way the picture of “The Annunciation” by Rossetti appeared 
among the riches of the uation—the work which was ridiculed and 
contemned by the authorities of his youth. It seemed to speak to me long- 
forgotten words. I approached ; it was being copied by two ladies, and I 
felt at once that they had made a wise selection. Despite child-like 
niiveté of conception the living merit of the work made it stand 
out as among the most genuine creations in the gallery, and I dis- 
tinctly concluded that there was no painting there done by hands 
so young as Rossetti’s were when he did that, which could be 
compared to it. He was twenty-one at the time. Raffaelle was twenty- 
three or four when he painted the Ansidei Madonna. Raffaelle’s picture, 
although complex, and having special value as containing evidence of 
the turning steps by which he reached his final excellence, is not to be 
compared to Rossetti’s for the difficulty of the attempt or for the artistic dis- 
crimination of form, which may be judged by comparison of the features 
of the Virgin’s face in the modern picture with that painted in 
Parugie, and there is no hint of the power of expression which 
Roassetti’s work gives. © Raffaelle, with all the patronage of the Church 
behind him, and the protection of successive Popes, eventually did supreme 
work, which ennobled the timid means by which he had achieved greatness. 
The Ansidei Madonna is remarkable as the work of an intelligent pupil to 
Perugino, so far not nearly equal in delicacy and penetration to his master, 
although the young yearner after excellence was already beginning 
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to leave his first style through the influence of Fra Bartolommeo. 
TI cannot find that any idolater has been able to see a trace of 
individual thought in the work. Had Raffaelle ended here, nothing but 
search among the smaller masters of the time would have discovered him. 
When twenty-five he entered, without the great master’s knowledge, the 
Sistine Chapel by night, and viewing the works then in progress by M. 
Angelo, a change came over him which might well be regarded as a new 
birth, and this prepared him for the “ Disputa,” a work which at once put 
him in the front rank. 

There is a question—a narrow one perhaps, but rot so much now as 
when other countries become reciprocal to our generosity. It is whether 
Rossetti was a foreigner? In blood he certainly was; in place of birth 
he was not. The means of determining the point for the artistic 
result is to consider how far he would have been affected had 
he been born and brought up in Italy: how far his invention 
was affected by the influence of the character of thought ruling in 
England ? Classicalism, at the middle of the last century, had become 
imperious, but it was like an aristocracy ruling without regard to the 
wants of a people. Classicalism a few centuries before had given re- 
finement, elegance, and even spirit to the Gothic; but it had become 
overbearing, and was, notwithstanding dilittante combinations, Clubs, 
and Academies, dying from artificiality. Gothicism opportunely came 
forward in different forms. It is most easily recognised in the revival 
of the literature of the Middle Ages. Warton’s “ History of English 
Poetry” first marked and encouraged its uprising. “Percy’s Relics” 


extended it. Goldsmith was affected strongly by it. It gathered strength, 


in the hands of Burns, Scott, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Keats. Painting 
is always behind literature, but several painters had worked in its spirit 
more than are at first recognised as revivalists, for the Renaissancé culture 
sometimes masked it, and the workers themselves gave it no name but 
nature. In Germany there had undoubtedly been a similar movement, 
which had affected its art, but it had been separate from ours. In Italy, in 
- France, and in Spain there had been nothing of the kind. Had Rossetti 
been born and brought up in any of these countries his art would have 
been totally different. His work was an outcome of English thought and 
enterprise, and for artistic considerations we do right, I think, to claim 
him as an Englishman. 

I have said that before he resided here ke was a frequent visitor to Chelsea. 
From my lodgings in Prospect-place, as from an earlier studio, we sometimes 
were tempted by the brilliancy of the moon or some other charm to give up 
thought of bed and roam about during the night. Once by the glory of a 
thunderstorm we were tempted to walk out, and we went through southern 
London, arriving at Eltham in the morning. It was the beautiful palace 
which had drawn us to the point. The softness of the summer nights in- 
duced us on other occasions to go on the river; not so often with Gabriel, 
for he could not swim, and I counted the danger enough not to urge it 
when the swimmers were out-proportioned. He never became an oars- 
man or a sculler, but I remember his first ambitious efforts as a boat- 
man to the accompaniment of shouts of laughter; but generally we were 
peacefully joyous in our talk, and sometimes quite silent in observation 
and receptivity, and the night wore on ever with some fresh secret marvel 
as we glided up the sombre flood. For many an hour the star-checked 
gloom was constant, and the long, deep, draggled lamps mingling with stars 
as of the under-world made the water into a bottomless pit. We passed, 
feeling with our fingers the black, slimy piles of the timber bridges. 
We skirted the dim lawns, hearse-plumed with round elms crowning their 
own shadows, and anon the vaporous withies scarcely marking the banks 
bordered our way; the tides were empty of all but floating barges, slowly 
guided by deep-falling, splashing sweeps. We paused to hear the challenged 
echoes, the occasional owl sereeches, and the baying and barking of distant 
chained hounds, while the shrill chanticleer of the too vigilant bird of 
morn and the striking of church clocks made up the background chorus. 
But on the swelling tide far behind the darkness we could discern white 
presences, neither boat nor sail, stemming forward abreast of us. We 
wondered at their ghostliness until our straining sight disentangled the 
haziness into two royal swans breasting the waves, and moving steadily in 
line beyond us again into the blackness. We could dream that we floated 
in'‘ether between distant solid worlds with silent nebule sweeping by on 
the emptiness. But, waking up to realities, the hamlets and townships 
could be made out by their lamps beyond the moored craft. These lights 
gradually paled, and the unawakened houses on the western bank had win- 
dows glaring, as the dawn stared into them, as into the wide-opened eyes of a 
corpse. And now wherever we looked there was a new life, voice responded 








to voice from opposite banks, and the jocund day, cloud-garlanded and burn- 
ing with molten jewels uprose, so that the splendour could not find fulness 
of words. Such sensdtions in life make it worth the living, for they have 
amessage for each. They can never be forgotten till the last slumber 
comes (slumber which has fallen upon him in untimely season) ; and, as I 
believe, being behind the age, even this sleep will not chase away such 
memories. 

Men write and talk as though there were great patronage of art in Eng- 
land. If it were so would it not be the greater disgrace that, having exe- 
cuted the “ Annunciation” at such an early age, Rossetti, although an 
Englishman, should never have obtained a commission to do any public 
work with the exception of the altar piece at Llandaff Cathedral, which his 
friend Seddon put into hishands. I have heard: the idle express wonder 
that our artists leave so few works of national importance. Hogarth says 
posterity is abad paymaster. The bravest spirits get disheartened with a 
struggle in which opportunities of doing their best are not given to them. 

If this meeting, to do honour to Rossetti, is ever to bear any fruit—if we 
are to take away any lesson from the record of his career—it must bein the 
form of a conviction that some more serious mode of estimating art, some sure 
mode of securing the services of the workers with sterling worth or promise, 
must be organised. The critics who denounced Rossetti are.replaced by 
others who applaud the genius of artists with power only to descend to the 
level of frivolity and shallow fashion. Dilettantism, with ingenious 
theories dead as ditch water, is easily mastered, and with this as his hobby- 
horse a man with fluency may make a fine show as a professor or in his 
pet club; or it may be that he has spent his autumn abroad, and he is 
profound in knowledge of the names of all the obscure painters of France 
Austria, Holland, and in those of some much too well known. It may be 
that a student utterly idle and ne’er-do-well as an artist has finally to look 
out for some other occupation. In either case his previous experience is 
considered a perfect qualification for the office of art critic, and soon he is 
appointed to an influential paper, for there is an unbounded demand for 
this kind of talent. The gentleman when in office is most pleasingly looked 
upon wherever he shows his face, for, right or wrong, his power to ruin an 
artist’s chance during lifeis undoubted. Artists in a body bow to him, and make 
him their strictest confidant, and men of business listen to him and appeal 
to him as an inspired person. Is it to be wondered at that in a week he 
thinks himself infallible, and that he is ready to dispose of the whole 
interests of art with the most scrupulous conscientiousness? How can 
workers who do not consult him, and who do not follow his gods, who are 
the most prosperous in the profession, be right? The rule with him isa 
sweeping one, and it is only a generation later that the world finds out 
what an irreparable blunder has been made. While we leave our art 
direction in such hands—in the hands of picture-dealers who know 
only what will sell and how to cry it up, and in the hands of 
that portion of the aristocracy who think they are born with a 
taste—we shall have pictures, sculpture, and architecture produced 
as though by machinery. We shall see our country, which is the 
poorest in art patronage of any in Europe, inundated with the debased 
productions of the Continent, and we shall never have a native school 
of sculpture, for opportunity of practice is wanting for good work in 
this as in other of the arts. We shall see our public places disfigured 
by prosaic images standing in the names of our greatest heroes executed 
by sculptors from abroad as they were thirty years ago by Marochetti; 
and we shall have native sculptors like Stevens, who executed the Wel- 
lington monument as his first public work, dying with nét enough in his 
possession to bury him out of sight of an ungrateful country. It is so 
easy to be generous with the property of others, and give away 
the rights of our neighbours; and when students pursue an art with 
assiduity, and achieve excellence as did the special subject of our 
consideration, there can be no doubt that it is a national crime 
and a stupidity to take away their earned reward and give it to 
inferior men. If the present system is continued the truest art of modern 
times will soon be a glory of the past, for it is in imminent peril. In con- 
clusion, let me declare that there is no literary man and no refined man in 
society whose judgment on art works would not be valuable. The pity is 


that we don’t have more opinions from the highest, and that those who , 


make it their trade presume to pronounce upon matters of training which 
?i; needs a kind of tragedy of experience to understand. 





The esthetics of one art are those of all the others; they only differ in 
the subject-matter of which they treat.—Schwmann. 
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‘. MODERN PIANISM,: 

It may fairly be said that the most remarkable feature of this musical 
season has been the appearance of new pianists and the consequent preva- 
lence of pianoforte recitals. Keyboard-art was last season sufficiently 
illustrated to satisfy the most enthusiastic worshipper of the household 
instrument, but during the last few months the number of candidates 
for public favour and support has exceeded all precedent. Not only have 
we heard many of those who appeared last year, such as Sir Charles Hallé, M. 
Pachmann, Herren Anton and Fritz Hartvigson, Mr. Frederick Lamond, M. 
Sapellnikoff, Herr Schénberger. the Chevalier Bach, M. Albeniz, Mr. Mar- 
maduke Barton, Mr. J. St. O. Dykes, Mr. Orton Bradley, Mr. Walter 
Wesché, and Mr. E. Aguilar, and among lady pianists Madame Menter, Mdlle. 
Janotha, Madame Backer Gréndahl, Miss Agnes Zimmermann, Miss Fanny 
Davies, Miss Clothilde Kleeberg, Madame Roger-Miclos, Madame Fricken- 
haus, the Misses Douste, Miss Geisler-Schubert, Miss Dora Bright, Miss 
Marian Bateman, Miss Ethel Bauer and Miss Florence May, a sufficiently 
numerous but by no means exhaustive list, but the following small army 
of new pianists, all of whom claim attention, have mounted our 
concert platforms:—M. de Greef, a Belgian, a pupil of the 
Brussels Conservatory, of whom Mr. Grieg lately wrote, “De Greef 
is the best interpreter of my music I have met with,’ and who 
made a most favourable impression by his masterly and impressive 
style at the Saturday popular concerts in March last; M. Pad- 
erewski, a native of Podolia, a city of Russian Poland, a pupil of M. 


Leschetitsky, and who heralded by recent brilliant successes in Paris, made 1 


his bow to an English audience assembled in St. James’s Hall on the 9th of 
May, and quickly attracted attention by his great abilities; Mr. Leonard 
Borwick, a pupil of Madame Schumann, who made a very successful 
début at the Philharmonic Concert of the 15th of May last; M. Pierre- 
Réné Hirsch, whose chief excellence was shown in his picturesque render- 
ings of compositions by Liszt on the 28th of May; Mr. Leopold Godowsky, 
another Pole, who, it is said, was a pupil of Moszkowski, and afterwards 
studied under M. Saint-Saéns, and who besides playing at his recital on 
June 12th, important works by Beethoven, Schumann, and Chopin, 
brought forward some very pretty pieces of his own composition ; Herr 
Eduard Zeldenrust, who appeared on the 22nd June, a young Dutchman 
and pupil of the late Ferdinand Hiller and afterwards of M. Marmontel, 
and who in addition to proving himself a performer of refinement and 
intelligence attracted attention by his remarkable versatility ; and Herr Ernst 
Denhof, with whom this formidable list of aspirants closed on the 24th 
June at Princes’ Hall. Although no new lady pianists of importance have 
claimed attention, the reappearance of Madame Carrejio on the 10th May 
and Madame Madeline Schiller on the 17th of the same month deserve 
méntion from the artistic capabilities displayed ; nor should the promising 
début of a very young lady, Miss May Joseph, a pupil of Mr. T. H. 
Bonawitz, be omitted. 

It would be very interesting, were it possible, to interview some of those 
who have succeeded in securing public favour and learn their private opinion 
as to what style of playing and music they found please their audiences 
most, in other words to secure a register of present popular musical 
taste. Probably the result would not be flattering to us as a musical nation, 
but that it would show progress of artistic perception on the part of 
audiences may be gathered from the general improvement since last year 
of the artists themselves. For it may be said that, on the whole, the 
great artists have given finer readings this season than last, while in 
some cases very distinct advances have been made, as in the instances of 
Madame Menter and Herr Schénberger. This is more strongly marked in 
those artists who have been absent from us for some years, as Madame 
Carrefio and Madame Madeline Schiller, and that which makes this pro- 
gress more reassuring is, that it is not so much technical as intellectual. 
This would seem to indicate that these artists believe that, given the pos- 
session of an adequate technique, the surest way to gain popular esteem is 
to give truly artistic performances. At any rate, let us think so. It is 
a comforting thought amidst the prevalence of much that is meretricious. 

The new comers may be broadly divided into two classes—the sympathetic 
and scholastic. They nearly all display remarkable, and in several in- 
stances phenomenal, executive abilities, but with many, the attainment of 
this would seem to have been the chief aim of their studies. Another 
endeavour of the modern pianist, and especially of the later débutants, 


would appear to be the acquirement of a “big” tone, and to this no limit 


has been apparently placed either by their several teachers or by them- 
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selves. This is said advisedly, for many of the sounds which 
emanate from the “bass” are obviously intended not to produce a musical 
tone but simply a noise, to make a startling and sensational effect; 
and it cannot therefore be too deeply impressed on the unthinking that 
there is no artistic merit in these thunderous blows, that the ability to pro- 
duce them can be attained by a little practice with dumb-bells and 
Indian clubs, and that the same effects could be better obtained by a 
mechanical contrivance which would supply a relay of fog signals under the 
keys. In fact, this latter plan has much to recommend it at this season of 
the year, as it would obviate much mopping of the face, doubtless necessary, 
but distinctly unpoetical. 

No doubt there are many passages in modern piano music which can 
only be played by excessive muscular effort. In taking distant octaves or 
chords fortissimo at great speed and with necessary accent and precision 
it is often almost impossible to avoid over striking the wires. At any rate 
it is very much easier to “strike out,” irrespective of tone, than to control 
the blow. Moreover, it must be admitted that many passages whicb occur 
in Liszt’s pianoforte pieces are meant to produce noise, and ugly noise, 
and that as loud as possible, and the artist who chooses to play pieces of 
this description is undoubtedly justified in giving an exhibition of his 
muscular energy. And it also must be admitted that such artists do give 
most satisfactory proof of the development of their biceps. No such 
excuses, however, can be made for those sudden herculean blows which 
are sometimes delivered at fitful intervals in compositions of a more 
legitimate school. Such “effects”’ are neither artistic nor rational. 
The heights of passion are not reached at a bound. The most 
fiery and frailly-balanced mind has to be worked upon, emotion 
has to succeed emotion before the state of frenzy is attained, which sup- 
position would alone justify such exhibitions of physical strength. More- 
over, fully half the emotional effect in music is secured by rhythm. This 
is especially observable in long “ crescendo ” passages, in which regularity 
of beat is more important than the perfect gradation in the increase of 
tone. Take, for example, the well-known passage in Chopin’s Polonaise in 
A flat, the due effect of which is chiefly dependent on the regularity of 
accent at its commencement : if this is once varied no amount of “ pound- 
ing ” at the end of the passage will enforce its full significance. There must 
be a clearly comprehensible reason for the sudden obtrusion of extra- 
ordinary tone, or otherwise it simply distracts attention and detracts from 
the artistic rendering of the work. 

Still more reprehensible is the practice of rendering the old masters with 
the passionate utterance often demanded by the advanced music of 
to-day. Scarlatti and contemporary composers may have felt as deeply 
as ourselves, but they did not make the portrayal of their emotions the 
first aim in their music, as do many modern composers. The old world 
writers strove first of all to please and charm, the new world writers strive 
to command and awe. The former present you with a pleasant picture 
or scholastic exercise, the latter with a psychological study. It 
is obvious, therefore, thatto attempt to invest the one with the spirit of 
the other is in either case irrational, and from the incongruity which must 
arise, it can only result in ludicrous effects. The prevalent idea among 
pianists that a pianoforte recital should commence with writers of the 
seventeenth or eighteenth centuries, and continue with works of succeeding 
generations down to the present time, is to be highly commended both 
from an artistic and educational point of view ; but the value of such/an 
arrangement is considerably diminished if the pianist is not in sympathy 
with the spirit of the various periods and their composers. This want of versa- 
tility is one of the gravest faults of the new pianists of to-day. In most 
cases their readings of the old masters are either dry and unsympathetic or 
grotesquely clothed in modern expression. Nor are the more experienced 
players wkolly free from this fault. Often in a programme, otherwise most 
artistically rendered, a piece has been played which, though note perfect, 
has been little short of a caricature of the composer’s intentions. 

The results likely to accrue from such caprice, to use a mild term, are 
more serious than may be imagined. Those who exert the greatest in- 
fluence on the progress of music are not the professional teachers with 
“large connections,” who seldom or never play in public, but the 
artists who devote themselves to recital-giving. To hear them, go the 
newly-emancipated school girl, the professional student, and even the expe- 
rienced teacher, and all these are more or less influenced by what they 
hear. Obviously the tricks and. exaggerations are far.easier to imitate 
than the artistic touch and finish ; and so the listener goes @way impressed 
with the necessity of wcquiring a certain mannerism of performiince rather 
than of revealing the composer’s meaning. A favourite battle-horsé dur- 
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ing the last few months has been Bach’s organ prelude and fugue in A minor 
as deranged by Liszt, and in the majority of cases this grand and digni- 
fied composition has been converted into an exhibition of physical strength 
and stormy expression. In most cases Mozart has suffered in like degree. 
How often has not his delicate refinement and quaint artificial grace been 
lost in rough phrasing and exaggerated expression? Mozart, it is true, has 
his moments of passion and deep pathos, but it is the passion and pathos 
of a beautiful-woman who never forgets she is beautiful. 


(To be continued.) 





</ A, NEW AMERICAN COMIC OPERA. 
—@———. 

The following extracts from a criticism in the Chicago “Indicator” of a 
new coniic opera may be of interest to English readers :— 

For the first time on any stage “‘ Robin Hood,” a comic opera by Reginald 
DeKoven and Harry B. Smith of this city, was produced at the Chicago 
Opera House by the Bostonians. “ Robin Hood” is, without question, the 
cleverest bit of work yet done by the authors ; if it means that their colla- 
boration is to improve right along in the same ratio, there can be no ques- 
tion that before long their writings will everywhere be in demand. Mr. 
DeKoven has struck a most happy and musical vein in his treatment, and in 
many instances worked up exceedingly brilliant and effective situations. 
The solo work is exquisitely written, and of a far higher order than that 
ordinarily found in comic opera; there is little that is “catchy” in the 
individual work, but it is original and creditable ; the “catchy” airs occur 
in chorus work and are thoroughly well brought in, but are, many 
of them, by no means so original in theme. We must be pro- 
perly understood in alluding to originality, for the writer fully 
appreciates the difficulty of scoring a number of waltz and polka 
movements without being subjected to the ceaseless charge of 
“ eopying,” strive never so hard as the composer may. The very rhythm 
suggests something of a similar rhythm that somebody heard somewhere 
before sometime, and the cry of plagiarism is at once raised. It is all 
wrong. There are a few choruses in “ Robin Hood ’”’—notably the refrain 
to the Sheriff’s Song (“‘ Bow Low”’) and “In the Stocks” that are un- 
doubtedly suggestive; but there are many, many more that are entirely 
original in thought and execution. One of the best bits in the work is the 
male chorus supposed to be sung from the Friar’s manuscript; it is charm- 
ing. There are several exquiste quartets and beautiful choruses without 
number; indeed, the profusion of melodic movements is a noticeable 
feature, and shows that Mr. DeKoven is exceedingly fertile in imagination 
and very generous. 

We predict for ‘“* Robin Hood” a marked success, and congratulate Mr. 
DeKoven heartily on this his very best work—a work that is full of melody, 
full of original thought, and scored for orchestra with genuine ability. 

And so ‘The Indicator” is pleased to write of the marked success 
attendant upon this last effort of Messrs. DeKoven and Smith, and to 
express the thought that their future work is to be even more happy. 





MISS JANOTHA. 2 \o&- 
a es 

Natalie Janotha is, as all the world knows, a Pole, her ancestors on both 
sides being of old and purely national extraction. She was born at Warsaw, 
and received her first musical instruction at home. When only in her ninth 
year she played at a concert which was given to raise funds on behalf of 
a Polish poet, and, notice having thus been drawn to her great talents, 
she was shortly afterwards taken to Berlin by her mother and placed under 
Herren Joachim and Rudorff at the Hochschule. Shortly afterwards she 
was received as a pupil by Madame Schumann, and she resided for several 
.ummers in Baden to profit by the great pianist’s teaching. Once, during 
a short absence of Madame Schumann, Brahms superintended the girl’s 
studies, which were also carried on at intervals in Cracow under the 
Princess Marcelline Czartoryska, who—so thinks Miss Janotha—is the 
greatest interpreter of Chopin. In 1878 she came to London, in the place 
of Madame Schumann, to appear at the Popular Concerts, soon giving, also, 
a successful recital, at which Jenny Lind sang. In 1885 she was appointed 
Court Pianist tothe Emperor of Germany, besides receiving several other 
honours; and for the rest of her history, is it not written in the memories 
of all those who care for earnestness and ability in the practice of art ? 
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“YOUR WIFE.” 
——@—_—— 
Lonpon, Wepnespay, 2np Jory, 1890. 


My Dear Mr. Fietpmovusz,— 

Sturdy as may be your Conservatism in some matters, I know 
how readily you acknowledge the value of “ young blood,” and how 
tolerantly you regard its doings, even though it upset in a moment 
the order of things established for centuries. 

It was therefore, I take it, with a pleasurable expectation that 
you heard of my intended visit to the St. James’s Theatre, at present 


under the control of “ the youngest actor-manager on record”— 


Mr. Arthur Bourchier, who, as all the world knows, was an under- 
graduate at Oxford but a year or so ago. Here we have a young, 
an educated, and doubtless an ambitious man, in a position in which 
culture, ambition, and the enthusiasm of youth may do much. Let 
us see what a kind of a start they have made. 

A modest one, no doubt. Mr. Bourchier’s opening piay is but a 
merry trifle from the French ; buta midsummer programme should 
not be too heavy, anda manager who has to make his début in 
something of a hurry is very right not to attempt too much, I 
notice only two novelties in Mr. Bourchier’s first bill of fare, and of 
those the more important is perhaps almost accidental. 

The less important is of some significance, though it is only the 
late beginning of the first piece. Years ago I heard Mr. Charles 
Wyndham say that he thought it was only a question which 
manager should have the courage to begin his evening’s entertain- 
ment at nine o'clock. None has yet done this; but Mr. Bour. 
chier is, if Iam not mistaken, the first who has ventured to start 
his lever du rideau as lave as 8.30,not “ringing up” on the play 
of the evening till a quarter-past nine. (Even as I write, though, 
a doubt crosses my mind—did not the next youngest actor-manager 
on record, Mr. George Alexander, precede his rival by starting 
“ Miss Cinderella” at half-past eight ?). 

This late commencement at the more fashionable theatres makes 
it possible for a Londoner to dine at seven, at all events, and yet 
find a place in the cheaper parts of the house. The mid-day 
dinner has now disappeared so entirely, even among people by no 
means wealthy, that many a pittite is seriously inconvenienced if 
he has to get to the theatre-door by, say half-past seven. He 
dines late, not because it is fashionable but because it means dining 
at home, and enables him to do with only a hurried lunch at half-past 
one or so in the City. And then, Mr. Wyndham was quite right: 
immediately after the meal of the day an entertainment of two 
hours is ample—and a little interval before it begins is beneficial 
alike to the audience and to those who have to amuse them. 

Mr. Bourchier’s more important novelty I won’t discuss just 
now; in the first place, it may be accidental, and, in the second, 
if it were not it would require discussion much more thorough than 
I could just now give it. It is, in a word, the absence of “ stars” 
from his company—which contains several excellent actors and 
actresses, but none who can be called as yet of the first celebrity : 
even Mr. Everill is probably more known and admired among his 
colleagues than to the ordinary London play-going public—which 
has never seen his name in very large letters! 

Noting this fact, let me go on to the play and its rendering ; 
and let me say at once that Mr. Bourchier has commenced his 
season merrily. Whatever may have been the shortcomings of 
the French original, Mr. J. H. McCarthy has certainly done his 
share of the work well. It is no easy matter to turn a two-act 
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play into a three-act one: nor are there too many of our drama- 
tists who have the gift of writing dialogue which, if not precisely 
witty, is always smart, never vulgar, and constantly amuses the 
audience, There is one colossal joke, indeed, in the last act, for 
which I fear I must give Mr. McCarthy credit—it is in its very 
nature a thing which could not have been in any play as originally 
written ; it is immensely funny, but no one but a member of the 
Junior Pessimists could have deliberately gauged the intellect of a 
West-end audience, with the result of calmly setting before it 
such a piece of work, 

Mr. McCarthy must have read an exquisitely funny German 
burlesque of about a century ago—by Tieck, if I am not mistaken 
—in which, as in “The Critic,” one or two spectators are intro- 
duced upon the stage. These comment more or less disapprovingly 
on the scenes of the play, which all carry on an intelligible story, 
until two young lovers are brought on who talk about nightingales. 
These lovers have absolutely no connection with the play : they are 
dragged in @ propos of nothing whatever : and the audience receives 
with unfeigned enthusiasm ! 

The love-scene in “ Your Wife” is like that—and, partly no 
doubt because Miss Annie Irish is so obviously in earnest, the 
gallery applauds vehemently. And thus the Junior Pessimist is 
justified of himself. 

For the plot of “ Préte-moi ta Femme ”—the French original— 
it is of amazing age, tenuity, and incredibility; 1 suppose there is 
no farce-plot older, slighter, or more impossible. The construc- 
tion is also perfectly mechanical—which is by no means the same 
as saying that the mechanism is perfect. But the farce is a very 
short one, and the people laugh abundantly. 

The acting lacks earnestness: there is too much of being inten- 
tionally funny, too little of being funny by sheer seriousness in 
mock-tragic situations. This does not apply to the ladies, who 
are all always “in the picture” — Miss Dairolles being 
especially bright and piquante as an Alsatian bonne. 
Her lover, a German, is also played with a delightful 
oddity by Mr. De Lange. The best part in the piece 
—that of the Junior Pessimist—needs an actor of more force than 
Mr. Lawford ; but Mr. Everill is full of vigour, and of a kind of 
genial irascibility, as the traditional stage-uncle. As for Mr. 
Bourchier, though he is the chief sinner in the matter of earnest- 
ness, his acting in a “ Wyndham part” is little short of mar- 
vellous for one who can have had so brief an experience of the 
stage. Mr. Bourchier should make an excellent light comedian. 

Note, my good sir, this forecast of your prophetic 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 
—-—_._@—_—— 

Mr. Charles Wyndham gave the London dramatic critics a very pleasant 
afternoon last Saturday, by the simple process of not asking them to see 
his new play. We donot mean that they took a holiday, for it is pretty 
well known that no dramatic critic is ever really happy away from a matinée. 
No: they paid for their seats in the pit like a man (and, still more, like 
a dozen men), and there they sat—like schoolboys on an uncomfortable 
form—and loudly jeered at their one or two comrades who had not had 
the true courage of their opinions, and had so far forgotten what is due to 
@ critic as to pay for stalls. (Though one hapless man was tempted by 
a wily dramatist, who brandished before him an “ order for two,” and thus 
gave him his gratis stall—“all in despite of my lord manager.”) Strange 
to say, not one of those critics has been able to find a good word for the 
play thus witnessed: but it must| be owned that the public—fit but few— 
who also beheld it were equally undemonstrative. 

** 
* 

One of the main advantages of having actors and managers like him of 

the St. James’s, fresh from the training of a great University, is that 








their English is likely to be drawn from that well undefiled so often quoted 


if so little used. Is it because the word “ Ixion ” cannot strictly be called 
English that Mr. Bourchier pronounces it ‘“ Icksy on ’—making the first 
two syllables rhyme with “ tricksy ?’’ Such pronunciation is at all events 
a proof of the absurdity of the theory that too much time is given to the 
classics at Oxford. 

** 

Favourable reports are to hand of the little piece with which the per- 
formance at the St. James’s now begins—“ Old Friends,” by Lady Violet 
Greville. With no special novelty of plot or brilliancy of dialogue it is yet 
pretty, and prettily acted. Miss Annie Irish and Mr. Gilbert Farquhar 
have the best of the parts, and do full justice to them—NMiss Irish being, 
as she is wont to be, very earnest and very womanly, and Mr. Farquhar 
doing the best piece of work yet credited to him on the London stage. 

* * 
* 

Another very pleasant and human first-piece is “ Nearly Severed,” 
which now precedes “ New Lamps for Old” at Terry’s Theatre, and which 
has the advantage of being played, in so far as the two chief parts are con- 
cerned, by its “original cast’”’—Miss Giffard and Mr. Lestocq, both of 
whom are here seen at their best. Mr. Lestocq, in particular, has 
certainly never done anything better than this natural, energetic British 
workman ; and it may be added that Mr. J. P. Hurst has never written 
dialogue more natural and effective than that of this homely little play. 

* * 
* 

Islington goes to the play vigorously this week, and it is even whispered 
that inhabitants of regions further south (and a point or two to the west) 
are to be seen at the booking office, attracted by the prospect of “seeing 
Irving half-price.” For the management of the Grand Theatre, remem- 
bering the public for whom they cater, have very properly not raised their 
prices for the Lyceum company to the Wellington-street level, and the 
nobility and gentry of Upper-street, Islington, and its vicinity have now 
the chance of seeing “The Bells ” for sixpence—and avail themselves of it 
eagerly. 

+ * 

Miss Claire Ivanowa, who made her début at the Strand last Tuesday, 
was unable to achieve miracles: in other words, she did not succeed in 
making a modern audience take any sort of interest in Dean Milman’s 
“ Fazio ”’—and small blame to her. Mr. Lewis Waller—always effective in 
costume parts—played well as the hero. 

* * 
* 

The Benefit Matinée of thé Actors’ Benevolent Fund promises to draw a 
huge audience to the Lyceum on Thursday, the 17th of this month. Messrs. 
Henry Irving, John Hare, Beerbohm Tree, Willard, and Lionel Brough, 
and Misses Ellen Terry and Fanny Brough are all to appear; but the 
greatest attraction of the afternoon is likely to be the Act from “As You 
Like It,” played by the Daly Company. 

*_* 


For the benefit of the Popular Musical Union a performance was given 
on Wednesday afternoon of Dr. Todhunter’s pretty “ Sicilian Idyll,” lately 
produced at Bedford Park. On the larger stage of St. George’s Hall the 
play went even better than at the little club-house, and Miss Florence 
Farr gave new vigour to the invocation which is the strongest dramatic 
moment of the play. Altogether a very agreeable hour and a half were 
spent by afair number of visitors to classic Sicily—whose excursion began 
at the unusual time of four in the afternoon. 

* * 
* 

Mr. Herman Vezin writes, in gentle reproof of our erring Mr. “ Mus” :— 
« Page 509, last column, half way down, Mus in Urbe alludes to ‘ reading 
Shakespeare by flashes of lightning’ as Byron’s chance phrase. It was 
Hazlitt who said it, and it was not meant to be praise. Tout aw contraire, 
he thus illustrated Kean’s slurring over those portions of scenes which 
gave him no chance of making his electrical points, and blamed him for it. 
The phrase is always nowadays used as praise.” And then Mr. Vezin dis- 
misses dramatic critics in a brief sentence of two words—a past participle 
and a noun substantive—which happily summarises Carlyle’s well-known 
estimate of the intellectual qualities of the inhabitants of the United 
Kingdom. 

+* 

Mr. Vezin is, of course, perfectly right, and Mr. Mus in Urbe properly 
ashamed of himself; but Hazlitt’s criticism, taken by itself, is apt to give 
an unfair idea of Kean’s accomplishment as an actor. Not alone by 
“flashes” was he fine. A greater critic than Hazlitt—John Keats him- 
self—thus writes of the melody of his delivery of verse :—“‘ Amid his 
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numerous excellencies, the one which at this moment most weighs upon us 
is the elegance, gracefulness, and music of elocutiin. . . . . The 
sensual life of verse springs warm from the lips of Kean, and to one 
learned in Shakespearian hieroglyphics—learned in the spiritual portion of 
those lines to which Kean adds a sensual grandeur—his tongue must seem 
to have robbed the Hybla bees and left them honeyless !” 


* * 
* 


Two or three years ago there was quite a run on Russian plays; we had 
a new one at about every other matinée, not to speak of the “Red Lamp” 
and others of the same kind in the evening ; but they have had quite a rest 
lately, and the last specimen, produced at the Globe on Tuesday afternoon, 
does not appear likely to rekindle the taste for them. Whether “Vera ” 
might be written up to make a passable play is doubtful, but at present it 
is nothing but a dramatic skeleton; the whole four acts, including waits, 
only played an hour and three-quarters, with inconsistencies which no 
audience could tolerate. A young man, for example, is unable to prove his 
identity because his wicked foster-brother has stolen his papers in a railway 
accident. His mother, who for some reason deserted him in his infancy, 
happens to see him in a house where he is giving a drawing lesson, and 
taking him for a perfect stranger insists on his listening to the history of 
her life, whereupon they fall into each others arms. There is a wicked 
Head of the Police, who is able to send everybody off to Siberia at a 
moment’s notice, and gets sent there himself in the last act, but the plot 
is so sketchy that it is rather difficult to make out what the play is really 
about. Mme. de Maucaze as Vera has a good stage presence, and spoke the 
lines fairly well, but her acting appeared somewhat forced and artificial. 
Mr. Edmund Gurney, on the other hand, as the Chief of Police, was easy 
and natural, but failed to convey the crafty schemer. The other parts were 
tolerably well played by ladies and gentlemen whose names are unknown 
to the London stage, and call for no special comment. 

+ * 

A lady named Miss Helen Chaffee gave a so-called “ Dramatic” Recital 
at Steinway Hall on Friday evening, June 27. Possessing so strong an 
American accent that in places she was almost unintelligible, Miss Chaffee 
went through a selection of more or less well-known poems, apparently to 
the satisfaction of a friendly audience. Some features of the programme, 
notably the introduced imitations of frogs and “ Echo and the ferry ’’ were 
only suitable for a variety show, while the version in pantomime of Adelaide 
Proctor’s “Story of a faithful soul,” performed to a dolorous and feeble 
pianoforte accompaniment, was painfully ridiculous. The best thing Miss 
Chaffee did was “ The nine suitors,’ which she delivered with a consider- 
able amount of humor, but which was again spoiled for British ears by 
her marked accent. A welcome relief to the “ elocuting ”’ was the appear- 
ance of Mr. Isidore de Lara, who gave three of his own songs in the charac- 
teristic manner to which he has accustomed us. 











THE DRAMATISTS. 
———_o—- 
XL.—CarLo Gozzi. 

Gozzi has saved us the trouble of describing him. In his ‘ Useless 
Memoirs ’’—as he modestly calls them—he has described himvelf at much 
length. 

“tn stature I am tall,” he says. “Of this I am made aware by the 
large amount of cloth needed for my cloaks, and by the frequent knocks I 
give my forehead on entering rooms with low doors. I have the good luck 
to be neither crook-backed, lame, blind, nor squinting. . .. . If I 
ever chanced to wear clothes of a new cut it was due to my tailor, and not 
to my orders. From the year 1735 to 1780, at which date I am 
writing, I stuck to the same mode of dressing my hair with heroic con- 
stancy. 

“Though I am gay by nature, as appears from my published writings, 
yet” innumerable anxieties “bred in me a trick of contracting my fore- 
head and frowning, which, combined with my slow gait, taciturnity, and 
preference for solitary places, won me the reputation among those who 
were not my familiar friends of being a surly, sullen, unapproachable 
fellow. 

“I was not miserly, because I always loathed that vice, nor prodigal, for 
the sole reason that I was not rich. I might have earned con- 
siderably by my numerous published works, but I made a present of them 
all to comedians and booksellers. . . Being unpaid, they [my 





works] gained the advantage of a certain decent independence. . . - 
There is no degradation for men of letters in Italy worse than that of 
writing for hire in the employ of publishers or of our wretched comedians.” 

There was a curious parallelism in the lives of Carlo Gozzi and his 
famous rival Carlo Goldoni, in these two respects, that both nearly filled 
the eighteenth century—Gozzi was born in 1720 and died in 1806—both 
wrote famous memoirs, giving us the fullest insight into their histories 
and their minds; and both, coming of rich families, nevertheless began 
life with a pretty hard struggle. Otherwise there is a great contrast 
between the silent and saturnine writer of fairy plays and defender of the 
jovial Masks, and their opponent, who introduced into Italy the “ senti- 
mental comedy ” of the French. 

Gozzi passed much of his youth in travelling ; he seems to have left his 
birthplace—Venice—partly to lighten the expenses of his family, who had 
been brought almost to poverty by extravagance and ruinous lawsuits. 
On his return home, however, he found things worse than he had left them; 
and he had himself to undertake the management of affairs. 

But the main interest of his life to students of the drama was his long 
struggle against the New Comedy. Before he took up arms, the unhappy 
“Masks” had been forced by the success of Goldoni to seek fresh worlds 
to conquer : they had journeyed to Portugal, whither ill-luck pursued them 
—for they were driven home by an enemy no less potent than the famous 
Earthquake of Lisbon. 

So the company, said to be the strongest ever known, returned to Venice ; 
and Gozzi had ready to his hand an unrivalled “ Truffaldino” (this was 
Antonio Sacchi, the manager), and a ‘Tartaglia,’ a “ Brighella,” and a 
“ Pantalone,” all almost equally brilliant, together with a pretty and 
charming “ Smeraldina,” the Servetta. 

He had already opened the campaign against Goldoni and Chiari with a 
fierce satire, written in Tuscan verse; and now he offered to the actors the 
first of-his fairy plays—a rollicking burlesque, charged with satire of the 
new comedy and its writers. ‘The Love of the Three Oranges” was 
the first of a brilliant series of plays which transported the Venetian 
public, and added a new realm to the fairy world. The burlesque 
element was always to be found in them,. and in most of them there is a 
strong dash of personal satire; but some of them thrilled as often as they 
amused—the horror of parts of “ Zobeide” is almost appalling, and in 
the celebrated “ Turandot ’”’ and “ Little Green Bird ” there are scenes of 
real romance. All are full of the southern quality of inventiveness, of an 
astonishing diablerie, cf an exuberant life, and a mocking demoniac spirit : 
the contrast between them and such fairy plays as those of Hans Andersen, 
quiet and childlike, is very interesting. 

Mr. J. A. Symonds, in his recent edition of Gozzi’s Memoirs, has admi- 
rably summed up his character asa dramatist. ‘ By singular irony of 
accident,” he says, “the author of the ‘ Fiabe,’ though he dealt so much in 
the fantastic, the marvellous, and the poetic, was far more a humorist and 
satirist than a poet in the truer sense. Of sublime imagery, lyrical sweetness 
or intensity, verbal melody and felicity of phrase there is next to 
nothing in his plays. The style, except in the parts written for 


the Masks, is coarse and slovenly, the versification hasty, the language ° 


diffuse, commonplace, and often incorrect. Yet we everywhere discern a 
lively sense of poetical situations and the power of rendering them 
dramatically. The resources of Gozzi’s inventive faculty seem inex- 
haustible, and our imagination is excited by the energy with which he 
forces the creations of his capricious fancy on our intelligence. The pas- 
sionate volcanic talent of the man almost compensates for this lack of the 
finer qualities of genius.” 








FOREIGN NOTES. 
——.@——— 


, 


Wagner’s “ Tannhiiuser,” according to the Parisian version, has just 
been brought out at Dresden, with a brilliant success which seems to be 
largely due to Frl. Malten, who played the part of Venus for the first time, 
and created a great sensation. The mise-en-scéne also showed the highest 


artistic taste and splendour. 
* # 
t 


The Turkish journals announce that Dr. Schliemann has discovered the 
remains of a theatre at Troy, which, according to an inscription on the 
walls, was built in the reign of the Emperor Tiberius. It is of semicir- 
cular form, and mainly constructed of marble, but of very small size, 
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holding indeed only about 200 spectators. On the whole, a decidedly 
disappointing discovery. 
+ * 

Dr. F. Zelle has arranged a suite of eleven short dance-movements from 
the operas of Reinhold Keiser, the founder of German opera, at the begin- 
ning of the last century. This suite wae lately performed at a meeting of 
the German “ Music-teachers’ Union,” and its melodic charm and general 
freshness made it a great success. An article by Alb. F. Voigt in the last 
issued part of the “ Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Musikwissenschaft ” settles the 
date and place of birth of the composer, which have hitherto been doubtful. 
Keiser was born at Teuchern, a little place between Weissenfels and Zeitz, 
and was baptised on January 12, 1674. It is therefore presumed that he 
was born on January 9, as it was the almost universal custom at that time 
to christen three days after birth. 

; + * 

The 27th meeting of the members of the “ Allgemeine-Deutsche- 
Verein ” took place at Eisenach from June 19th to 22nd. The attendance 
seems to have been much smaller than usual, and the festival 
is regarded as a comparative failure; but many interesting 
works, both old and new, were perfcrmed on the _ occasion. 
Among the new or unfamiliar works were “Tod and Verklirung,” 
symphonic poem by R. Strauss, D’Albert’s Symphony in F, an 
entr’acte from the opera ‘‘Malawika” by F. Weingartner, Liszt’s 
““Weimars Volkslied,’ Joachim's “Concerto in G,” and five songs by 
Alex. Ritter, the new composer, the production of whose two operas at 
Weimar we mentioned last week. Ritter’s songs are very highly spoken 
of, and in one of them, “ Belsazar,” he comes directly into comparison 
with Schumann, and it is said comes off with credit. Of the older works 
produced, the most interesting were perhaps two sacred pieces, a “‘ Tantum 
ergo”’ and an “ Offertorium,”’ by F. Schubert—lately discovered by Dr 
Max Friedlinder. But they are not such as to add anything to the com- 
poser’s fame ; except, perhaps, for “ heavenly length,” 

** 

The Italian journal, ‘‘ Il Trovatore,” informs its readers that in the year 
1889, in England alone, there were about two-and-a-half millions of chil- 
dren who were learning singing, and that £80,000 a year was expended in 
rewarding their efforts. Six years ago, says this authority, the proportion 
of children who learnt singing was 20 per cent., now it is 63 percent. And 
finally, there are 13,000 schools in England in which music is taught. 
If these things are so, we surely ought not to have the reputation of 
being the most unmusical nation in Europe. 

** 

Mme. Materna is said to contemplate retiring from the stage at the end 
of this year—except that she will appear occasionally in some of the great 
Wagnerian réles with which her name is so intimately associated. /Another 
great Wagnerite singer of former days, Mme. Mallinger, the original Eva 
of the “ Meistersinger,’’ has accepted the post of chief Professor of Singing 
at the Conservatorium of Prague. 


The two novelties fixed for production during the next season at the La 
Scala Theatre at Milan are “ Lionella,’”’ by Spiro Samara, whose “Flora 
Mirabilis” is very popular in Italy, and a work, the title of which is not 
yet announced, by Carlos Gomes, the Brazilian composer. 

*# 

A Spanish musician, Francisco Pedrell, who was in turn a singer, a con- 
ductor, and a composer, and who earned some distinction in each capacity, 
has just died at Barcelona in his 78th year. He was the author of an 
opera on the subject of the “ Trovatore,” which was produced eleven years 
before Verdi’s work. Two other musicians have also died lately who 
deserve mention: Carl Siecke, conductor of the concerts of the Russian 
Musical Society, and Nicholas Christianovich, the author of a volume, in 
Russian, on Chopin, Schubert, and Schumann. 


* * 
* 


Mascagni, the successful young composer of “ Cavalleria Rusticana,” has 
chosen “I Rantzau,” a well-known play, for the libretto of his next opera. 
ad 

Verdi has been staying in Milan during the past week in company with 
his wife. The maestro intends to visit Professor Faccio, who is under 
medical supervision near Milan. 












-MUSIC IN SOCIETY. 
——_~o———_ 

Of musical partiés in society just now there seems no end; their name is 
legion, and it is hard to know where to begin and almost impossible to end 
when one has once begun describing them. The curious thing is not that 
the programmes should now and then be “ ditto, ditto,” but the wonderful 
variety in them that hostesses and artists manage to achieve. At Lady 
Brownlow’s brilliant entertainment to meet the Prince and Princess of 
Wales on the 27th the “ music ” consisted of some wonderful show pieces 
on the piano—played in his most emphatic and really astoundingly perfect 
manner by M. Paderewski—and of the musical duologue, “A Swarry 
Dansong,’”’ given in their most amusing vein by Mr. Rutland 
Barrington (the author of the funny trifle) and Miss Jessie Bond, 
who is certainly a special pet of society just now. The fashion- 
able world dreads nothing so much as having to be serious, 
and it was curious to see on this occasion many of that highly refined and 
intellectual cligue known in society as ‘‘The Souls,’ of whom Lord and 
Lady Brownlow and Lord and Lady Pembroke are the presiding deities, 
and Miss Margot Tennant the high priestess, chuckling with unrestrained 
delight at the jokes of Harriet Mantel and Robert Plushley in the “ Swarry 
Dansong.” The evening’s entertainment provided for the Royal and aristo- 
cratic guests was further varied by the very clever recitations of Miss Mabel 
Stephenson—indeed that described as the “ Bird’s Singing Lesson,” in which 
the young lady imitates the songs of a number of different birds, was quite 
one of the successes of the programme. Lord Brownlow’s house, 8, Carlton- 
House-terrace, is just the place for a princely reception of this kind. Thefine 
rooms were all full, but never crammed to suffocation—the beautiful white 
wood staircase at once gives an air of cheerful lightness unlike most London 
houses, especially when it is covered with tall waving palms and 
quantities of lovely roses and flowers of all kinds, as it was on this festive 
occasion. Besides the Royalties, there were the Duchesses of Leinster and 
Portland in gorgeous array, the beautiful Lady Granby, Lord and Lady 
Pembroke, the Marchioness of Carmarthen, the Earl and Countess of 
Airlie, Lord Hartington, Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild, Sir Frederic Leigh- 
ton, Lady Emily Kingscote ; but it would be endless to give all the names 
—the fact is that “ everybody who is anybody ” was there, and more also, 
and the whole affair was one of the most brilliant of the season. Asat Lady 
Delamere’s “ At Home,” also in Carlton House-terrace, the programme was 
for once a repetition of Lady Brownlow’s, we shall do no more than mention 
that it again appeared to give unfeigned satisfaction and amusement to 
another large contingent of the fashionable world, among whom the 
Duchess of Marlborough, Lady Salisbury, Lady Tweeddale, Lady Wim- 
borne, Lady Wantage, and Lady Hothfield were conspicuous. The 
additions to the programme here consisted of some very pretty songs 
given by Mr. R. Green and Miss Leila Dufour, one of the many clever 
American musicians now among us. 

* * 
* 

On the same evening that Lady Brownlow entertained the Prince and 
Princess of Wales Lord and Lady Hothfield gave a dinner, followed by a 
musical party for the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, when the successes 
of the evening were one of Mr. George Grossmith’s humorous sketches and 
songs by/Madame Nordica. Mr. De Lara’s singing was also much 
admired, and the audience included a number of distinguished society 
leaders, such as the Duchess of Cleveland, Lord and Lady Dorchester, Lord 
and Lady Lathom, Maria Marchioness of Ailesbury, &c., Kc. 

' 
* 

A very select and most artistic afternoon “ Music” was that given by 
Mrs. Barstow on Thursday, 26th, specially given to enable a few critics and 
amateurs to hear a young Belgian violoncello player, M. Henri Merck, for 
the first time in London, and his sister, Mdlle. Louise Merck, on the piano. 
The young ’cello player, who is only nineteen, has studied at the 
Brussels Conservatoire, which has always been famous for its strings; 
he is a pupil there of Jacobs, and has already a great deal of his master’s 
wonderful tone. We are not afraid to predict that this talented young 
musician has a remarkable career before him; not only is his 
tone rich and full, but perfectly true, and he already plays with 
quite musical feeling and comprehension of his composer, whoever he may 
be. The quaint and delightful character of Boccherini’s well known 
Sonata for violoncello and piano, for instance, was brought out and as 
thoroughly understood as Schumann’s “'Traumerei;” and a “ Danse des 
Gnomes” and “ Tarantelle’’ of Popper’s no less than an “ Aria” of Bach. 
Nothing could be more varied than the works chosen by the young ’cellist, 
and it would be difficult to say in which he succeeded best. His 
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sister’s accompaniments on the piano were most sympathetic and refined, 
and though we cannot predict such a brilliant public career for her 
as for her brother, she will always be a most acceptable drawing 
room pianist, her playing being remarkable for its musical quali- 
ties and extreme sympathy. Nothing could well be more charming 
than her rendering of Schumann’s “ Warum ” and Grieg’s “ Printemps,” 
which was as fresh and poetic as a spring merning. Mdlle.. Merck’s parti- 
cularly sweet and attractive appearance while playing cannot but give an 
additional pleasure to her hearers. Altogether this “ Music”? was one to 
smooth the sensitive artistic temperament the right way, Mrs. Barstow’s 
charming house being in itself a model of the best taste, and the small 
audience consisting entirely of refined people who came to enjoy the music, 
and not to wish it was over that they might talk. We must express a strong 
hope that these two very talented young artists ay become favourites in 
London, and we have little doubt that they will, among those who care for 
really good and musical music. 
* * 
* 

Sunday afternoons and evenings are becoming more and more popular 
for private entertainments at which the presence of artists are required, 
and naturally it is the day when professionals are most possible to get. 
What the servants in large houses would have to say on the subject is 
another question, though we must remember that the London servant is a 
person generally very well able to look after his or her self. This isa 
digression, however, into matters with which we have nothing to do here, 
and arose from the fact that one of her best musical parties, and one of the 
most crowded, took place on Sunday last at Mrs. du Pasquier’s large and 
beautiful house in Emperor’s Gate. The great musical success at this 
party was Miss Carrie Pringle’s fine singing of the Balcony Scene from 
“ Lohengrin,” in which the young Bayreuth soprano was heard to great 
advantage, and which, even in a fashionable crowd, “brought the house 
down.” Miss Pringle also sang “ Marta,” a new and interesting song written 
by her brother, a young student at the Royal College of Music. Another 
success at this brilliant “At Home” was scored by Miss Maggie Purvis, who 
sang a very different class of music; “ An old garden,” by Hope Temple, 
and “It was a dream,” by Cowen—both, however, with such freshness of 
voice as to charm many of her audience. Miss Pringle also sang with great 
success at Mrs. Samuel Montagu’s charming soirée in Kensington Palace 
Gardens, where she was the only professional present. 

a? es 

There was some fair instrumental music at Lady Lyttelton’s party on 
Tuesday evening, lst July, and Mrs. Robert Lyttleton and Mr. Plunket 
Greene, that very charming young singer, contributed the songs. There 
was a large ard distinguished audience, including Mrs. Gladstone, Mrs. and 
Miss Peel, Miss Margot Tennant, and a number of literary as well as 
fashionable people. 

+° 

The audience which assembled at the last reception of the Princes’ 
Concert Society, held in the Water-colour Galleries on Thursday evening 
of last week, was, as usual, both large and brilliant. Nor was the enter- 
ment provided by the conductors, Mr. F. H. Cowen and Mr. Clement Hoey, 
in any way deficient in interest. The Meister Glee Singers gave several 
quartets very tastefully, the tonal balance being admirably maintained ; 
and the other artists included Miss Marian McKenzie, who was in excellent 
voice ; Miss Kentish Moore, a very artistic singer; Mr. Leopold Godowsky, 
who played pianoforte solos in the manner which has already attracted so 
much favourable attention; and Mr. Leo Stern and M. Johannes Wolff, of 
whom we need say nothing more than that they played as well as ever. 








ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


——__-— 

‘** Rigoletto” was given for the first time this season on Thursday 
evening of last week with a very efficient cast. We are given to under- 
stand that M. Lassalle had but four days in which to master the Italian 
version of the title-réle, and he is therefore entitled to some allowance for 
shortcomings. Dramatically he cannot he regarded as in any way an ideal 
representative of a part for which nature has not physically fitted him, and 
vocally he was by no means at his best. Lack of contrast was perhaps the 
most obvious fault of his conception of the part of the ill-fated jester, 
which was played throughout in much too sombre a key. Madame Melba 
vocalised the part of Gilda very charmingly, but she missed the point of 





more than one dramatic situation—notably in the second act. Signor 
Valero as the Duke did not compare favourably with his many famous pre- 
decessors in the part, and Madame Scalchi sang with customary effect in 
the great quartet. In smaller parts Mdlle. Bauermeister and MM. Abra- 
moff and Miranda were quite satisfactory, and the orchestra, under Signor 
Mancinelli, played with unusual discretion. There was a large and fashion- 
able but not very critical audience. 











CONCERTS, &c. 
> 
LONDON AND SUBURBAN. 


*,* Concert-givers are requested to notice thai, owing to the heavy 
demands made on the staff during the season, no concerts 
can be noticed unless tickets are sent to the Editor of the 
Musica Wor tp (396, Strand) at least four days in advance 
of the advertised date. 





An extremely interesting concert was that given on the afternoon of the 
26th ult. by Signor Franceschetti in Lady Goldsmid beautiful house. 
The programme consisted only of works prior to 1732, and commenced with 
the severely noble “ Hymn to Calliope,” attributed to Messomede of Crete. 
It was impressively sung by the concert-giver, who possesses an extremely 
powerful voice and finished style. Signor Vinci pleased his hearers im- 
mensely by his performance of a very melodious and beautiful sonata for 
violin by Tartini, and Signor Piccolellis justified the favourable reports of 
his ability as a ’cellist in Boccherini’s Andante and the well-known Gavotte. 
The delicate Mozartian humour of the Canzone by Paradies, “‘ M’ha preso 
alla sua ragna,”’ was admirably shown by Signor Franceschetti, who brought 
the concert to a close with a fine rendering of Pergolese’s “ Intermezzo 
nel Maestro di Musica.” From all which it may be gathered that anyone 
who expected to be bored with so much ancient music was agreeably 
disappointed. The programme was so interesting that we append it in its 
entirety :—“ Eis Mousa” Hymn to Calliope, Greek text attributed to 
Messomede of Crete between the 2nd and 4th centuries, harmonised in the 
Hypo-Lydian by the late Sir George Macfarren, Gabriell Fallamero ; 
Canzonetta “ vorria madonna” with lute_accompaniment (1500) ; Tartini, 
(1692) violin sonata; Jacopo Peri, “Cantata” in the opera “ Euridice,” 
“ Gioite al canto mio”’ (1560) ; Andrea Falconieri, “ Pupillette,”’ from the 
library of the Royal Academy of Santa Cecilia, Rome (1616); Arcangelo 
del Leuto, Cantata “ Dimmi amor” (1645); Boccherini, Solo Violoncello 
Andante, Allegro (1730); Francesco Durante ‘“ Danza Fanciulla,” from 
the library of the Royal Academy of Santa Cecilia, Rome (1710); Pier 
Domenico Paradies, Canzone “ M’ha preso alla sua ragna (1710) ;” Pergolese, 
Intermezzo nel Muestro di Musica (1732). 

*% 
* 

St. James’s Hall was well filled by a brilliant audience on the 26th inst., 
when Madame Cellini gave her annual concert and brought forward 
several of her pupils. Amongst these special mention is due to Madame 
Newling, the possessor of a rich-toned mezzo-soprano voice, well produced 
and admirably controlled by artistic perception. These qualities were well 
displayed in Faure’s “Sancta Maria” and Sullivan’s “Let me dream 
again,” in both of which she secured the sympathy and marked apprecia- 
tion of her audience. Princess Ahmadee displayed a refined style in 
“ Connais-tu le pays,’’ and Mrs. Lewis-Turrill’s powerful soprano voice was 
effectively heard in the solos of the choruses “ La Carita” and a “ Can- 
tique de Noél,”’ sung by Madame Cellini’s Ladies’ Choir. Of the profes- 
sional assistants Madame Nordica sang in her usual brilliant style, and 
Miss Eleanor Rees gave a charming rendering of an agreeable new song, 
“Come to me,” by Mr. Wadham. Mr. Arthur Oswald sang “Thou little 
woodland flower ’’ (Goring Thomas), “I dare to love thee ” (Tosti), and the 
“Toreador Song ” from “Carmen,” and Signor Pasini contributed Italian 
songs with due Italian emphasis. A violin solo was played by the Earl of 
Mar, and Signor Carlo Ducci and Mons. Tivadar Nachéz, whose accompani- 
ments were tastefully played by Lady Beaumont. also greatly aided in 
ensuring the success of the concert. 
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There is really very little that is new to be said of Mr. George Gros- 
smith’s second entertainment, given on the afternoon of the 26th ult. The 
audience was immense, and the entertainment delightful. Everything Mr. 
Grossmith did or said was received with shouts of approval, all his points 
were taken immediately, he was recalled after each part of the programme, 
and was encored after his clever medley of verses from his own songs in 
the Gilbert and Sullivan operas, and also after his amusing description of 
the method of composing a modern waltz. From beginning to end he was 
as fresh and bright as ever, and gave his final imitation, the well-known 
one of Mr. Corney Grain, with as much spirit and “go” as if he were only 
just commencing his entertainment. In fact his success, artistic as well 
as popular, was absolutely complete. 

*,* 

A crowded audience assembled in St. James’s Hall on Friday afternoon 
of last week, drawn together, it may be supposed, not less by curiosity to 
hear Madame Zoe Caryll’s pianoforte solos than by the fact that MM. Jean 
and Edouard de Reszke had promised to sing, and Madame Bernhardt had 


promised to recite. In two instances they were unfortunately disappointed, |- 


for the great tenor wired that he could not sing, and poor Madame Bern- 
hardt was so unwell that, although she appeared with characteristic 
courage, nobody could hear a word of her recitation—Alfred de Musset’s 
“‘ Lucie,” we believe. However, there was more than enough of good music 
to satisfy the most exigent. Madame Caryll played a Liszt Rhapsody very 
successfully, the most prominent features of her style being fluency, reat- 
ness, and brilliance—qualities which, when added to a high degree of artistic 
intelligence, are sufficient to entitle her to much consideration. 
Then Madame Fursch-Madi sang the beautiful aria from “‘ Hérodiade ” in 
splendid style, and M. Edouard de Reszke gave with unsurpassable 
dignity and pathos an air from “ L’Etoile du Nord” ; Madame Melba sang 
“Caro Nome” with accustomed brilliance; and M. Lassalle sang a not 
very interesting song by Massenet. Mr. Andrew Black won deserved 
applause for a vigorous rendering of “ Honour and Arms,” and M. Tivadar 
Nachez gave an affected reading of the Andante and Finale from Mendels- 
sohn’s concerto. M. Paul Plan recited Coppée’s “ La Benediction” very 


: finely; M. Isnardon sang; and the orchestra, under Mr. F. H. Cowen’s 


direction, played Mendelssohn’s “ Meerestille,”’ overture and that to 
** Oberon.” 
+,* 

In aid of the proposed municipal band for London an excellent concert 
was given in St. James’s Hall on the 27th ult. by the London Military 
Band. We had occasion to speak in high terms of this band at the time of 
its formation, and we are glad to be able to say that the promise of excel- 
lence then given is more than fulfilled. Under the baton of Mr. Dan God- 
frey, jun., it performed Mendelssohn’s “ Military” and Sullivan’s “ Di 
Ballo” overtures, Délibes’ ballet airs from “ Sylvia,” and an arrangement 
of selections from Bellini, the rendering of every piece being marked by 
admirable tonal balance, precision, and sympathy. Should the London 
County Council see its way to the engagement of the band for public per- 
formances it will certainly have the sanction of every amateur and con- 
noisseur. Besides these really splendid renderings, songs were given by 
Mdlle. Colombati, Mdlle. Longhi, Mme. Scalchi, Miss Ethel Bevans, Signor 
Orme Darvall, and Mr. Bantock Pierpoint; while Mr. Alec Smith played 
in most praiseworthy fashion Weber’s second concerto for clarinet, and 
Mr. E. Mills scored an equal success in Singelée’s “ Fantaisie Pastorale” 
for saxophone. 

** 

The Philharmonic season was brought to a fitting close on Saturday 
afternoon, when the most important work performed was Beethoven’s 
Choral Symphony. The solo parts were taken by Miss Fillunger, Miss 
Hilda Wilson, Mr. Maldwyn Humphreys, and Mr. Frank Morton, who, on 
the whole, acquitted themselves very well indeed, although towards the 
end the soprano became tired, and the intonation of the quartet was un- 
pleasantly affected. The rendering of the choral numbers were dis- 
tinguished by uniform merit, but it cannot truthfully be said that Mr. 
Cowen was equally fortunate in respect of the band, whose playing in 
many instances left much to be desired. The first part of the programme 
contained Macfarren’s “Chevy Chase” overture; Costa’s quartet, “ Ecco 
quel fiero istante,” in which the four vocalists named united their forces 
with effect ; and Spohr’s ninth violin concerto, which was superbly played 
by M. Ysayé, whose performances have indeed been the most memorable 
features of a season not unworthy to be counted amongst the best in the 
Society’s record. 





“Madame Patti really appeared at the Albert Hall on Saturday after- 
noon, and it goes without saying that a huge crowd of her admirers also 
appeared to welcome her on her recovery from the indisposition which pre- 
vented her from singing at the previous concert. The three items set in 
the programme against her name were the Scéne et Legende from “ Lakmé,” 
“ Oh Luce di quest’ anima,” and “ The Banks of Allan Water,” and to these 
were added the two inevitable encores, “‘ Comin’ thro’ the Rye’’ and “ Home 
Sweet Home.” Of course they were all given splendidly. Madame 
Antoinette Sterling was applauded with the usual fervour for her domestic 
ballads. Madame Patey, Mrs. Henschel, Mr. Lloyd (in especially fine 
form), Mr. Durward Lely, and Mr. Henschel were the other vocalists, and 
one and all gave their hearers immense pleasure. The Lotus Glee 
Club, whose visits to London are now regularly looked for and 
well appreciated, gave some of their. clever and humorous per- 
formances. There were two violinists, Miss Marianne Fiissler and M. 
Johannes Wolff, of whom the first played with much delicacy Saint-Saéns’ 
* Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso,” and the second, in brilliant style, 
Vieuxtemps’ “ Ballade et Polonaise.” Herr Emil Bach played, with the 
orchestra, Liszt’s “ Fantaisie Hongroise ” with great fluency and bright- 
ness, and Mr. Ganz conducted the orchestral items, besides playing the 
accompaniments, with his usual ability. 
2° 
Mt is happily needless to assure those who were not present at the last 
Richter concert, which was given in conjunction with the Wagner Society, 
that the programme then put forward was, on the whole, interesting, or 
that it was admirably rendered, or that it was weleomed by a 
very crowded audience. These three qualities are an integral part 
of the concert which has now established itself in Dr. Richter’s 
series. The “ Rienzi” and “ Flying Dutchman” overtures and the 
Prelude and Liebestod from “ Tristran ” were the merely orchestral items, 
and—barring an occasional undue prominence of the brass—were splendidly 
played. The closing scenes from “ Die Walkiire” and Gotterdimmerung ” 
were, however, the most interesting features. From the former the entire 
scene was given; not, we think, very wisely. On the concert-stage the 
music allotted to Briinnhilde is ineffective, and it would have been better 
to give, as is usual, only Wotan’s part. Miss Pauline Cramer, in both 
pieces, sang with excellent breadth and dignity, and Mr. Henschel 
fairly surpassed himself as Wotan, delivering the farewell with the 
greatest pathos; nor was his rendering of Wolfram’s beautiful song from 
the second act of “ Tannhiuser”’ a less artistic performance, for its noble 
phrases were declaimed with the completest sympathy. Dr. Richter was in 
excellent form, the “ Dutchman” overture receiving a particularly fine 
performance; while the stringent passion of the “ Tristan ” arrangement 
has never been more clearly revealed. But what of the curious, because 
unusual, faulty intonation on the part of the strings in the “ Walkiire ” 
scene? The faithful audience, be it said, stayed through the whole of 
the long programme ; and they had their reward. 
* * 
: * 


The performances of the students of the Royal College of Music at the 
112th concert on the evening of the 26th ult., if not above, may at least be 
described as up to the standard. The two most important items were, 
however, hardly the best executed. In Brahms’ Sonata in G, Op. 78, there 
was a tameness and want of accent both in the pianist and the violinist 
which detracted from the legitimate effect of the work. Beetho- 
ven’s Quartett in F, the first of Op. 59, had a better rendering 
at the hands of Mr. 8S. Blagrove and his companions. The ensemble 
was, indeed, excellent, and if the full force of the expression 
was not brought out, the young performers can hardly be blamed. 
Miss Augusta Spiller and Miss Gertrude Brown gave fair per- 
formances of Chopin’s Polonaise (Op. 22), and of Moszkowski’s Etude 
« Les Vagues ;” and Miss Agnes Dobree played a Fantasia and Fugue for 
organ by Silas with a firni and vigorous touch. The agreeable voice and 
style of Miss Gulielma Hack were pleasantly exhibited in Mozart’s 
“ Zeffiretti lusinghieri,’’ and we would have praised Mr. Daniels’s perform- 
ance of “ O ruddier than the cherry ” if he had not spoiled it by the inter- 
polation of a most horribly forced and unnatural high G at the close. 

* * 
* 


Concerted music formed a not inconsiderable portion of the programme 
at the pleasant concert given by Mr. Harry Williams at Steinway Hall on 
Thursday evening, June 26th, for the popular Fraser quintette were, as 
usual, well to the fore, and by their excellent performances added much 
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to the success of the evening. Particularly noticeable was the ’cello play- 
ing of Miss Ida Fraser, who obtained a well-deserved recall for her solo 
* Badine.” Mlle. Jane de Vigne gave a spirited rendering of the Carmen 
** Habanera,” and Miss Leila Dufour scored heavily with Goring Thomas’s 
pretty “Summer Night.” Mr. Williams himself sang with commendable 
taste Tosti’s “ Serenata,” accompanied by the composer, and a “ Melodia’”’ 
and “Canzone” by Marchetti and Gounod respectively. Mr. Charles 
Loder gave “ Dio possente ” in very satisfactory fashion, but why he should 
have preferred the English words to the French or Italian, either of 
which are much more effective and singable, is quite inexplicable. 
* * 
¥ 


Miss Else Sonntag gave apianoforte recital on Tuesday evening at Steinway 
Hall. The young lady’s programme was drawn principally from the works 
of Liszt, her master, and we feel we shouldbe grateful to her for enlighten- 
ing us as to the manner in which her master’s works should be performed. 
In direct opposition to Mr. Stavenhagen, the late Walter Bache and a host 
of other pupils of the many-pupilled master, Miss Sonntag gives us a quite 
different aspect of Liszt, the composer and arranger. All his accredited 
** storm and stress,” his metallic brilliance, glitter, and pomposity shrink into 
the faintness of mere shadows, in the gospel of Liszt according to Miss Sonntag. 
In recording her performances of the Waldstein Sonata and pieces by Chopin 
and Rubinstein we can congratulate Miss Sonntag upon the possession of 
an unfailing memory, and with regard to her readings can only say that 
they are very individual and unfamiliar. Miss Sonntag was assisted at her 
concert by Mrs. Henschel (to hear whom it is always worth a journey), and 
who gave Liszt’s lovely “ Lorely,” a pretty canzonetta from Mr. Henschel’s 
pen, and a fresh and sweet “ May Song” by Arthur Hervey. As an encore 
to the last mentioned Mrs. Henschel gave Sullivan’s “Hush thee my 


baby.” Mr. Henschel played the accompaniments with the artistic 
freedom to which he has long since accustomed us. 

* * 

* 


Miss Amy Flood-Porter should take a foremost place amongst lady 
violoncellists : she is a graceful performer both to the eye and ear, obtains a 
good tone from her instrument, has a finished technique and a legitimate 
and artistic style. These qualities were admirably displayed at her con- 
cert at Steinway Hall on Monday last, when she was assisted by her sister, 
Miss Nellie Flood-Porter, a pianist of considerable ability; Miss Adele 
Myers, who sang songs by Macfarren and Miss Cecil Hartog, with her 
usual charm and refinement; Mr. C. Schilsky, violinist; and Mr. Jules 
Hollander, the latter a sympathetic pianist and admirable accompaniest. 


* * 
* 


: Year after year the Welsh residents in the metropolis look for and regu- 
larly attend Mr. John Thomas’s grand Harp Concert at St. James’s Hall, 
when such favourite pieces as the “ Prayer’ from “ Mosé in Egitto” and 
Schubert’s Serenade, &c., are rendered with the peculiar tone and reso- 
nance which only a large band of harps can supply. On these occasions 
Welsh songs are sung with Welsh energy and earnestness to a delighted 
and always numerous audience, and generally at these concerts Madame 
Edith Wynne, who is now too seldom heard in public, assists, and, in 
response to a fervent encore, delights the hearts of every Welsh man and 
woman by her expressive singing of the “Ash Grove.” These pleasant 
features were all present in the concert given on Wednesday afternoon by 
the famous harpist ; and, in addition, Miss Eleanor Rees, Miss Liza Leh- 
mann, and Miss Hope Glenn sang songs in their respective styles with 
great delicacy and feeling. Mr. James Sauvage gave two bright Italian 
songs with excellent effect, and Messrs. David Hughes, Mr. Dyved 
Lewis, and Mr. Daniel Price sang Welsh songs from Mr. Thomas’s collection 
with true and characteristic expression. Miss Marianne Eissler joined 
Mr. Thomas in his “ Rondo Piacevole ” for harp and piano, a very graceful 
work; Miss Clara Eissler played very skilfully in a harp-duet with 
Mr. John Thomas; and Mr. Jos. Hollman played with Mr. 
Thomas a “ Romance” for ’cello and harp, besides joining in a some- 
what tedious and weak (manuscript) Trio by Spohr, for harp, violin 
and ’cello. Mr. Thomas’s solos, one entitled “ Winter” and the other 
“Echoes of a Waterfall,” were duly appreciated, the last named piece 
being particularly suitable to the capabilities of the harp, and, it need 
hardly be said, were perfectly rendered by the concert-giver. 

*# 
* 


The concert given on Wednesday evening at St. James’s Hall by the 


not less energy and earnestness of our Cymbric neighbours. No way 
behind the executants in enthusiasm were the listeners, who applauded 
with genuine fervour every good thing in the programme. “ Westward 
Ho!” a cantata written by F. E. Weatherley, and composed by J. L. 
Roeckel, met with a hearty reception. This unpretentious work is bright 
and for the most part fresh, and conceived with a due regard for the poetic 
significance of each number. The vocal soloists, Miss Jenny Williams, 
Miss Mary Thomas, and particularly Miss Nellie Asher, distinguished them- 
semselves by adequate renderings of their various parts. The choir sung 
with praiseworthy precision, their general energy perhaps predominating 
over their artistic discrimination as to tonal gradation. And there were 
ten pianofortes played by twenty performers. We confess that we had 
dreaded hearing these, but we are glad to say the effect was 
never thumpy, coarse, or hard; on the contrary, the soft pulsating 
chords in the accompaniment of “Be not afraid’? were particularly 
pleasing, and in many other portions the multiplied pianoforte accompani- 
ments were so well managed as to be quite satisfactory. Mme. Clara 
Novello Davies conducted her forces admirably. The rarely-played St. 
James’s Hall organ was admirably handled by Dr. Turpin, who accompanied 
in many parts of the cantata “‘ Westward Ho!” and also in the “ Lost 
Chord,” which was so well sung by the choir as to make one forget its great 
popularity. Mr. Hirwen Jones and Mr. Ffrangcon Davies were in excel- 
lent form, the latter gentleman especially, and were encored in each of 
their songs. Mr. Davies seems to be breaking new ground as a singer of 
passionate love songs, and it must be admitted that he is justified by his 
success in their interpretation. Every one regrets that Miss Amy Sherwin 
was unable to sing through illness; extra songs being sung by Miss Nellie 
Asher, who is quite young but extremely promising. M. Johannes Wolff 
in his best manner played three violin solos, substituting Raff’s Cavatina 
for an excerpt from “ Esmeralda.” 
a * % 
* 


Mr. Avon Saxon gave his first concert in St. James’s (Banqueting) Hall 
on Saturday afternoon, when he put forward a programme of considerable 
merit. Mr. Saxon has a resonant and pleasant baritone voice, which he 
uses with much taste and discretion. Herein may be found ample 
justification for the popularity which Mr. Saxon has achieved since his 
residence in London. His chief success on this occasion was achieved in 
Logée’s song, “Across the Still Lagoon,” which was sung with much 
effective expression. The Meister Glee Singers, who are, in addition to 
Mr. Saxon, Messrs. Sexton, Gregory Hast, and Norcross, gave several quar- 
tets in excellent style; and the other artists included Miss Ella Russell, 
who sang with her usual brilliance; Miss Nita Caritte, Mr. Ben Davies, 
and Mrs. Alice Shaw; while M. Johannes Wolff played Vieuxtemps’ Fan- 
taisie Caprice with admirable effect. 

ne 
* 


Pressure of space prevented our recording last week the successful con- 
cert recently given at Messrs. Collard’s rooms in Grosvenor-street by Miss 
Katherine Poyntz. The accomplished vocalist, who was in excellent voice, 
was assisted in the fulfilment of an interesting programme by Mdlle. 
Noemi Lorenzi, Miss Eleanor Rees, Mr. Bernard Lane, Mr. Maybrick, and 
several other artists, clever little “Maudie Marshall” pleasantly diver- 
sifying the proceedings with some recitations. Mr. Sewell-Southgate 
conducted. 

#*# 

Amongst other concerts worthy of note_were those given by Madame 
Hughes Paltzer on Friday last in Collard’s Rooms, on which occasion this 
popular and artistic singer was assisted by Miss Eugene Kemble, Mr. 
Templar Saxe, Mr. Charles Copland and others; and by Mdlle. Carlotta 
Desvignes on Tuesday afternoon at 6, Hereford Gardens, when the ex- 
cellent young contralto gave further proofs of her genuinely high abilities. 





Many apiece of music looks attractive, but does not sound well. If its 
details are not pervaded by a vigorous life-giving spirit, perfection of form 
is liable to produce disappointment rather than pleasure.—R. Franz. 


There is a pedantry of simplicity which stands to genuine artistic naiveté 


in the same relation as mannerism to originality. Nay, the uninitiated hearer 
is often pleased with the former; but an artist always expects to find some- 





Welsh Ladies’ Choir afforded yet another proof of the musical ability and 








thing of musical interest.—Schwmann. 
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PROVINCIAL. 
—_——-—— 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 


Baistou.—The annual examinations in connection with the National 
Society of Professional Musicians are just now taking place. Candidates 
in the Bristol centre were examined in the theory of music on Saturday, 
and Dr. George Marsden and Mr. Samuel Myerscough will conduct the 
practical examinations next week. Mr. W. H. Cummings has accepted the 
invitation of the Council of the South Midland Section N.S.P.M. to be 
present at the annual meeting in October—an event which is always of an 
influential and hearty character. Mr. Cummings will probably deliver a 
lecture on “ Henry Purcell” during his brief stay in Bristol, where he is a 
tolerably frequent and ever welcome visitor. 


Brieguton.—The Sacred Harmonic Society gave a concert on Thursday 
evening, June 26th, in the Dome, Royal Pavilion. A fairly large audience 
assembled to hear what proved to be a fine performance of Dr. C. H. 
Parry’s “Judith,” then presented for the first time in Brighton. It 
is somewhat of a fresh feature for this old established society to undertake 
the production of “ new’ works—its efforts being generally confined to the 
Old Masters. Dr. Parry’s work was most enthusiastically received, and 
evoked the highest commendation from all who heard it. The splendid 
choruses were well rendered by the choir, and the orchestra did justice to 
the exquisite instrumentation. The solos were entrusted to the Misses 
Naomi Hardy and Minnie Chamberlain, Messrs. Henry Beauchamp and 
Bradford, and the Masters H. Scoones and H. Luckman, each of whom 
ably sustained their parts, and showed excellent vocalisation and artistic 
finish. It is needless to comment upon the many beauties of “ Judith,” 
and we hope that it will not be long before the work is repeated in this 
town. A word of praise is due to the Sacred Harmonic Society’s energetic 








conductor, Mr. Robert Taylor, who acquitted himself with his customary 


skill. 





To cultivate form for its own sake is the concern of commerce, not of art ; 
those who devote themselves toit may call themselves artists, but they 
are only dabblers. The more intelligent, thoughtful, and cultivated an 
artist, the more refined will be the ideas and feelings which he embodies in 
form.—F. Liszt. 
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‘MUSICAL CELEBRITIES.” 


WRITE TO 


ELLIOTT AND FRY, 
55, BAKER STREET, LONDON, 
FOR THEIR LIST OF PHOTOGRAPHS OF ABOVE, WHICH IS 
REALLY ALMOST COMPLETE. 








HAPS Se sae soo oe be 
: 4 


es HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 


(Near Tottenham Court Road and Gower Street Station). 





ANTIQUE OAK LIBRARY CHAIR, 


Handsomely carved, well upholstered, and covered 
in embossed leather or Utrecht velvet, £3 18s. 6d 


FURNISH THROUGHOUT (Regd.). 


ORTAMANN & U0, 


67, 69, 71, 73, 75, 77 & 79, 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, 
DRAPERY, IRONMONGERY, CHINA, 
GLASS, &c. 


_ ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, the Best Furnish- 





OETZMANN’S PATER WEITIEG TABLE, 


In Solid Walnut, lined with Cloth, fitted with Pen, 
Tray, and Pigeon Holes for Papers. 

The advantage of this Table is that the top and flap 

can be closed and secured with one action without 





ing Guide Extant, containing ‘‘How I Furnished my House diatarbing the contentn, cndem cule boonened etth © 


A large variety of Easy Ohairs always on view 
at the Show Rooms. 


for £120,”’ and other articles on Artistic Furnishing, reprinted , When closed it f ‘di ional 
from ‘‘ The Lady,’’ post free on application. P table. ee ee 





THE FASHIONABLE AMUSEMENT. 


299606000000 OO505609O9O00H99S9O8HOSSFHOOSOSSSSOOHOSOS 


Although its spread during the last two years has been marvellously rapid, were the public but aware how wonderfully simple 
Amateur Photography has become, no person able to afford a set of apparatus would be without one. 


THE LONDON STEREOSCOPIC AND PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., 


LIMITED, 


106, and 108, REGENT STREET, W., and 54, CHEAPSIDE, E.C., 


give free instruction to purchasers of their complete sets of apparatus, in studios specially reserved for amateurs. New and speciat 
sets have been designed by the Company for the present season. Price Lists, Opinions of the Press, and Testimonials sent Post 


Free on application to the Amateur Photographic Department. 
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Payable in advance. 








CONDUCTORS and COMPOSERS. 





Mr. F. GILBERT WEBB, 
1, CHzsttton Roap, Fuiuam, S.W. 





Dr. F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab.), 
L. Mus. Trinity College, London, Conductor and Professor 
of Harmony and Composition, Singing and Voice 
Production, 

70, Park Roap, Haverstock Hitu, N.W. 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor, 
12, WESTBOURNE PARK TERRACE, W. 





Mr. LOUIS N. PARKER, A.R.AM., 
Composer, Conductor, Lecturer, 
SHERBORNE, DORSET. 





Mr. G. W. L. MARSHALL-HALL 
Gives Lessons in Composition and Dramatic Singing, 
151, RuckLinge AVENUE, WILLESDEN Junc., N.W. 





Mr. G. B. LISSANT, 
Organist St. Augustine’s, South Kensington, S.W., 
31, Hauszy STREET, CADOGAN SQuaRE, W. 








Miss ELEANOR REES, 


Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 


26, GLOUCESTER CRESCaNT, ReGent’s Park, N.W. 


Or N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, W. 





Miss MARGUERITE HALL, 


Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 


38, BensizE Roap, N.W. 





Madame OSCAR POLLACK, 
Concerts, 


56, Ducuess Roap, EpGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM. 





Miss JANET TATHAM, 
Professor at the Hyde Park Academy of Music, 
For Concerts and at Homes. 
sons Given. 
Address—18, Baker Street, W. 











BASS. 
Mr. FRANKLIN CLIVE, 
Poe t Concerts, At Homes, &c. 
id 44, Gr. MARLBOROUGH STREET. 








Mr. HERBERT WEBSTER, 
(Late of Magd. College Choir Oxford.) 
Concerts, Oratorio, At Homes, &c., 
Sole Address—BaLLAD SiInGERS’ CLUB, 
SuFFoLK Street, S.W. 








VOCALISTS—SOPRANOS. 





Madame VALLERIA, 
Opera and Concerts, 
Boswortu Hovsz, HusBanp’s Boswortu, Ruesy. 





Mdme. MADELINE HARDY, 
For Oratorio, Concerts, &c., 
27, LouGHBoROUGH Roan, Brixton, S.W. 
Or D. Mayer, 180, New Bonp StTREEr. 





BARITONES. 





Herr RAGNAR GREVILLIUS, 
Concerts, Oratorio, and Operas, 
SCANDINAVIAN CLUB, 80 and 81, Stranp, W.C. 





Mr. WILFRED CUNLIFFE, 
For Concerts and At Homes, 
74, GLOUCESTER PLacE, Dorset Square, N.W. 








TENORS. 





Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN. 
All communications to be addressed 
40, Fincuuey Roan, St. Joun’s Woop, N.W. 





Chevalier EDWARD SCOVEL, 
Operas, Concerts, and Oratorios, 
Address Mr. F, A. Scuwas, 
24, East 17TH St., New Yorx es 





Mr. HOLBERRY HAGYARD, 
——_ Tenor Trinity Coll., Cambridge, 
Concerts and At Homes, 


Address—TRINITY CoLLEGE, CAMBRIDDE. 








Mr. HEALEY’S SPECIAL LIST. 
Telegraphic Address: 
**Heatey’s Acency,”’ Lonpon. 





Madame LILIAN NORDICA (Soprano), 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, 
Address to Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Strezt, W. 





Miss FLORENCE EMERSON (Soprano), 
:Concerts, Oratorio, At Homes, &c., 
Business Manager: W. B. Heauey, 
10a, WaEWICK STREET, W. 





Madame BELLE COLE (Contralto), 
Oratorio and Concert, 
Business Manager: W. B. HEAuEy, 
10a, WARWICK STREET, W. 





Miss FALCONAR (Contralto), 
Oratorio, Concerts, &c., 
24, OPPIDANS Roap, Primrose Huu, N.W., 
oz Business Manager: W. B. Heauzy, 
10a, Warwick Street, W. 





Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL (Tenor), 
13, WiagmoreE Street, W. 
or, Sole _ W. B. Heauey, 
10a, WARWICK STREET, W. 





Herr WALDEMAR MEYER (Solo Vinst.), 
Concerts, At Homes, &., 
Business Manager: W. B. HEAaey, 
104, WaRWIcK STREET, Recent Street, W. 








Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
GUITARISTE, 
Instructress to H.R.H. Princess Louise, 
22a, Dorset Street, Portman Squars, W., 


where may be had her celebrated book, ** Learning the 
Guitar Simplified,” 10s. 6d. 


aussamenmmnetll 
—— 





PIANOFORTE. 





Madame de LLANA 


lent and Prize Holder of the Leipzig Conservatoire) 
open to accept engagements for Con and “At 
omes’”’ and a limited number of lessons. Address 


25, GROVE GARDENS, HANoves Gate, .N.W. 








Madame GEORGINA BURNS and 
Mr. LESLIE CROTTY, 


Address-~57, BRONDESBURY VILLAS, 
KILBURN. 








HARP. 


Mr. W. T. BARKER, 
Concerts, At Homes, Receptions, 
49, Esury Staeet, Betearavia, 8.W. 








} Peel of PORTRAITS that have appeared 
IN THE 
MUSICAL WORLD. 


1889—May 4. Edward Grieg. 
May 11. Carl Rosa. 
May 18 F. H. Cowen 
May 25, Senor Sarasate. 
June 1. Frederic Cliffe. 
June 8 Prof. Herkomer’s “ An Idyl.” 
June 15, Fraulein Hermine § _ 
June 22. Signorina Teresina 
June 29, Madame Marcella Sembrich, 
July 6, Madame Backer Gréndhal, 
July 13. Sir John Stainer. 
July 20. Madame Lillian Nordica. 
July 27. M. Jean de Reszke. 
Aug. 3, Charles Dibdin. 
Aug. 10. Joseph Hollman 


Aug. 31. Herr Van Dyck. 

Sept. 7. M. Johannes Wolff. 

Sept. 14. Madame Patey. 

Sept. 21. Mr. Arthur Oswald. 

Sept. 28. The Bayreuth Conductors, 
Oct. 5. Miss Rosalind F. Ellicott. 
Oct. 12. Dr. A. C. Mackenzie. 


Oct. 19. Dr. Bernhard Scholz. 

Oct. 26. Madame Patti-Nicolini. 
Nov. 2. Johannes Brahms. 

Nov. 9 Franny, -f a "Stanford. 
Nov. 16. Arrigo Bo’ 

Nov. 23. Mr. go Pe Henschel, 
Nov. 30. Marianne Eissler. 


. Miss 

. 7. Madame Trebelli. 
Dec. 14. Mr. J. H. Bonawitz, 
Dec. 21. Robert Browning. 
Dec. 28. Miss Grace Damian. 
4. Mr. Plunket Greene, 


Jan, 25, Professor ur de Greef, 

Feb. 1. Miss tyre. 

Feb. 8 Mr. J. L. Toole. 

Feb. 15. Miss Caroline senaee Septet & 
Feb. 22, Browning’s “ Strafford ‘ 
Mar. 1. Mr. Leslie Crotty. 

Mar. 8. Miss Marguerite Hall. 


Mar. 15. Mr. Hamish Mas Cunn 


The Jove B. we aot ith thi 
above can be obtained w e accompanying issue 
of the paper Post Free 344, per copy. 
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ASCHER EER @ 
PIA NOS. 


SHSSHSSSHSSHSSSHSSSSSSSS SHS HSHHSSHSSSOSOSOSOSSOOD 


“T only perform an act of justice 
when I ascribe my successes to a great 
extent to the excellent Instruments from 
your factory, on which I was favoured to 
play before the public. Remain convinced 
that I shall at all times and everywhere 
give preference to your Pianos over all 
Others, and accept the assurance of my 


unbounded esteem. 
Respectfully, 


VLADIMIR VON PACHMANN.” 








ASCHERBERG PIANO DEPOT, 
46, BERNERS STREET, W. 
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